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by  President  David  0.  McKay 


They  say  that  man  is  mighty, 
He  governs  land  and  sea; 

He  wields  a  mighty  scepter 
O'er  lesser  powers  that  be; 


But  a  mightier  power  and  stronger 
Man  from  his  throne  has  hurled; 

And  the  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle 
Is  the  hand  that  rules  the  world.1 


I  believe  in  the  potency  of  woman's  influence.  I 
believe  with  Tennyson  that  it  is  "the  woman  who 
makes  us  most."  It  truly  has  been  said  that: 

Into  the  hands  of  every  individual  is  given  a 
marvelous  power  for  good  or  for  evil,  the  silent,  un- 
conscious, unseen  influence  of  his  life.  This  is  simply 
the  constant  radiation  of  what  a  man  really  is,  not 
what  he  pretends  to  be.  Every  man,  by  his  mere  liv- 
ing,  is  radiating  sympathy,  or  sorrow,  or  morbidness, 
or  cynicism,  or  happiness,  or  hope,  or  any  of  a  hun- 
dred other  qualities.  Life  is  a  state  of  constant  radia- 
tion and  absorption;  to  exist  is  to  radiate;  to  exist 
is  to  be  the  recipient  of  radiations. 

.  .  .  Man  cannot  escape  for  one  moment  from 
this  radiation  of  his  character,  this  constantly  weak- 
ening or  strengthening  of  others.  He  cannot  evade 
the  responsibility  by  saying  it  is  an  unconscious  in- 
fluence. He  can  select  the  qualities  that  he  will 
permit  to  be  radiated.  He  can  cultivate  sweetness, 
calmness,  trust,  generosity,  truth,  justice,  loyalty, 

(For  all  Mother's  Day  lessons;  for  Course  8,  lesson  of  June  26, 
"The  Fifth  Commandment";  for  Course  18,  lesson  of  July  10,  "Home"; 
to  support  Family  Home  Evening  lesson  21;  and  of  general  interest.) 


nobility — make  them  vitally  active  in  his  character — 
and  by  these  qualities  he  will  constantly  affect  the 
world.2 

Of  the  responsibility  of  women  in  wielding  their 
influence,  Ruskin  writes: 

There  is  not  a  war  in  the  world,  no,  nor  an  in- 
justice, but  you  women  are  answerable  for  it;  not  in 
that  you  have  provoked,  but  in  that  you  have  not 
hindered. 

Do  you  remember  reading  in  "Marmion"  how  the 
young  woman  who  accompanied  him  in  his  wars, 
dressed  as  a  page,  buckled  on  his  armor?  Comment- 
ing on  that  custom,  Ruskin  says: 

The  buckling  on  of  the  knights  armor  by  his 
lady's  hand  was  not  a  mere  caprice  of  romantic  fash- 
ion. It  is  the  type  of  an  eternal  truth  that  the  soul's 
armor  is  never  well  set  to  the  heart  unless  a  woman's 


^'What  Rules  the  World,"  by  William  Ross  Wallace. 
2William  George  Jordan,  Majesty  of  Calmness;  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company,  Westwood,  New  Jersey;   pages  20,  22,  23. 

Above  artwork  is  taken  from  Michelangelo's  "Pieta." 
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WOMAN'S  INFLUENCE    (Continued  from  page  161.) 


hand  has  braced  it,  and  it  is  only  when  she  braces  it 
loosely,  that  the  honor  of  manhood  fails. 

Home  Is  the  Center  of  Woman's  Power 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  in  1901,  there  was 
distributed  throughout  the  Church,  with  the  appro- 
val of  the  general  presidency  and  general  board  of 
the  Relief  Society,  a  book  entitled  Woman,  one  para- 
graph of  which  is  so  applicable  and  true  today  that 
I  quote  it: 

"As  for  woman,  wherever  she  goes  and  whatever 
her  mission — for  travel  or  for  service — her  native 
instincts  draw  her  homewards, 

"She  may  have  unusual  power  and  be  distin- 
guished for  versatility;  she  may  have  artistic  ability 
and  attain  distinction  on  the  stage  or  in  the  studio; 
she  may  make  bargains  behind  the  counter  or  'be 
mighty  in  ledger  and  great  upon  Change';  she  may 
serve  as  shop-girl,  toil  as  fieldhand  or  in  factory,  be 
a  typist,  ticket  agent;  ...  she  may  skillfully  wield  the 
pen  and  prove  a  very  magician  in  journalism  and  in 
the  nobler  literatures;  she  may  possess  great  persua- 
sive power  in  the  pulpit  or  on  the  platform;  she  may 
display  diplomatic  ability  in  the  lobby  or  cabinet; 
she  may  fill  the  professor's  chair  or  preside  over  col- 
lege or  university;  she  may,  like  Joan  of  Arc,  be  the 
heroine  of  many  a  battlefield,  or,  like  Victoria,  reign 
with  'all  the  royal  makings  of  a  queen' — but  wherever 
a  woman  is,  or  whatever  a  woman  does,  she  is  at  her 
best,  her  divinest  best,  at  home!  There  is  the  center 
of  her  power.  Amiel  says,  'Woman  is  the  salvation  or 
destruction  of  the  family.  She  carries  its  destiny  in 
the  folds  of  her  mantle.'  "s 

Four  Requirements  of  Motherhood 

It  is  wonderful  what  a  responsibility  each  wife 
and  mother  carries.  A  successful  wife  and  mother  is 
responsible,  First,  for  the  physical  welfare  of  her 
children.  Second,  she  must  have  the  qualities  of  a 
teacher.  She  should  be,  indeed  is  expected  to  be,  not 
only  a  disciplinarian  but  one  who  wisely  guides  her 
children  in  their  quest  for  truth  and  knowledge.  In 
this  she  becomes  a  confidant—she  warns — she  pro- 
tects. Third,  she  must  be  a  business  woman.  Fourth, 
upon  her,  even  more  than  upon  the  father,  depends 
the  child's  guidance  in  spirituality. 

After  a  lecture  by  Francis  Wayland  Parker,  a 
great  Chicago  educator,  a  woman  asked: 

"How  early  can  I  begin  the  education  of  my 
child?" 

"When  will  your  child  be  born?"  asked  the  edu- 
cator. 


3John  H.  Vincent,  Woman,  The  King-Richardson  Company,  Spring- 
field, Massachusetts,  1902;  page  656. 


"Born?"  she  gasped.  "Why,  he  is  already  five 
years  old." 

"My  goodness,  woman,"  Jie  cried,  "don't  stand 
here  talking  to  me — hurry  home;  already  you  have 
lost  the  best  five  years." 

I  believe  that  that  is  absolutely  true.  If  mothers 
would  get  control  of  their  children  throughout  child- 
hood and  youth,  they  should  get  control  of  the  child 
before  he  is  five  years  of  age.  That  is  fundamental, 
and  it  can  be  done  in  kindness  and  love. 

The  world  has  a  right  to  expect  that  a  person  or 
an  organization  will  live  up  to  his  or  its  pretentions, 
and  a  married  woman  who  refuses  to  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  motherhood,  or  who,  having  chil- 
dren, neglects  them  for  pleasure  or  social  prestige,  is 
recreant  to  the  highest  calling  and  privilege  of  wom- 
ankind. It  is  the  mother  who  inculcates  in  the  lives 
of  children  a  nobility  of  soul  that  leads  them  instinc- 
tively to  love  the  beautiful,  the  genuine,  the  virtuous, 
and,  as  instinctively,  to  turn  from  the  ugly,  the  spur- 
ious, and  the  vile.  Home  is  the  center  from  which 
woman  rules  the  world.  It  is  there  she  teaches  her 
child  self-restraint,  develops  in  him  the  confidence 
and  strength  that  spring  from  self-control.  It  is  there 
the  child  learns  respect  for  the  rights  of  others.  It 
is  in  a  well-directed  home  that  men  and  women  first 
develop  a  consciousness  that  true  happiness  lies  in 
conforming  one's  life  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  to 
the  rules  of  social  conduct. 

Home  Influence  Is  Ever  Constant 

The  inspiration  of  God  is  seen  in  requiring  the 
Latter-day  Saints  to  keep  their  homes  intact,  and 
to  teach  their  children  the  principles  of  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Every  child  is,  to  a  great  degree, 
what  he  is  because  of  the  ever-constant  influence  of 
home  environment  and  the  careful  or  neglectful 
training  of  the  mother.  Parents  should  make  it  ob- 
vious, both  by  actions  and  conversation,  that  they 
are  seriously  interested  in  religious  things  and  be- 
lieve in  them  themselves — faith  in  God,  in  the  divine 
mission  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  restoration  of  the 
Gospel.  Our  religion  should  also  take  the  form  of 
honesty  in  our  dealings  with  our  family,  our  neigh- 
bors, and  all  with  whom  we  come  in  contact. 

I  first  received  my  unwavering  faith  in  the  ex- 
istence of  God  in  the  home  of  my  childhood  when 
Father  and  Mother  invariably  called  their  children 
around  them  in  the  morning  and  at  night  and  in- 
voked God's  blessing  upon  the  household  and  upon 
mankind.  There  was  a  sincerity  in  that  good  patri- 
arch's voice  that  left  an  undying  impression  upon 
our  souls,  and  Mother's  prayers  were  equally  impres- 
sive.   Every  father,  every  mother,  should  see  to  it 
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that  in  all  sincerity  the  child  is  impressed  with  the 
reality  of  the  existence  of  God,  and  with  the  reality 
that  God  will  guide  and  protect  His  children.  You 
carry  that  responsibility. 

Prayer  Combats  Evil 

No  matter  what  they  may  be  without,  are  your 
homes  pure  within?  Are  morning  prayers  offered  reg- 
ularly, or  do  the  things  of  this  world  take  you  away 
from  your  homes  and  make  you  deprive  yourself  of 
morning  prayers  with  the  children?  "Woe  to  that 
home  where  the  mother  abandons  her  holy  mission 
or  neglects  the  divine  instruction,  influence,  and 
example  while  she  bows,  a  devotee  at  the  shrine  of 
social  pleasure;  or  neglects  the  essential  duties  in  her 
own  household." 

Wherever  possible,  we  should  exert  an  influence, 
silent  it  may  be,  active  it  should  be,  to  eliminate  from 
our  homes  and  our  communities  evil  elements  that 
are  constantly  disintegrating  society — the  liquor 
problem  with  its  drunkenness,  poverty,  and  misery — 


the  harmful  effects  of  cigarette  smoking — immoral- 
ity with  all  its  attendant  evils.  See  to  it  as  individ- 
uals that  we  do  not  by  our  own  acts  contribute  to 
their  existence.  The  dangers  surrounding  our  boys 
and  girls  today  are  the  dangers  that  come  to  them 
out  in  society,  out  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  when 
they  are  away  from  the  parental  influence.  I  plead 
with  you  to  know  where  your  boys  and  girls  are  at 
night;  to  know  where  they  are  during  the  day.  Keep 
your  minds  upon  them.  Let  your  thoughts  go  with 
them. 

Yes,  the  woman  wields  a  mighty  influence!  Let 
that  influence  be  felt  even  more  potently  throughout 
the  Church  and  our  communities  in  the  protection 
of  our  homes  from  the  impurities  that  are  now  sweep- 
ing the  nation.  The  Lord  bless  every  mother,  every 
woman,  that  she  may  be  wise  and  strong  in  teaching 
our  boys  and  girls  in  maintaining  ethical  standards 
and  in  being  exemplary  examples  to  young  people  in 
all  the  world! 

Library  File  Reference:  WOMEN. 


Backward,  turn  backward,  O  Time,  in  your  flight, 
Make  me  a  child  again  just  for  tonight! 
Mother,  come  back  from  the  echoless  shore, 
Take  me  again  to  your  heart,  as  of  yore; 
Kiss  from  my  forehead  the  furrows  of  care, 
Smooth  the  few  silver  threads  out  of  my  hair; 
Over  my  slumbers  your,  loving  watch  keep, 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  Mother,  rock  me  to  sleep. 


Over  my  heart  in  the  days  that  are  flown 
No  love  like  mother-love  ever  has  shone; 
No  other  worship  abides  and  endures — 
Faithful,  unselfish,  and  patient  like  yours, 
None  like  a  mother  can  charm  away  pain, 
From  the  sick  soul  and  world-weary  brain. 
Slumber's  soft  calm  o'er  my  heavy  lids  creep; 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  Mother — rock  me  to  sleep* 


*From  the  poem  "Rock  Me  To  Sleep,"  by  Elizabeth  Akers  Allen. 
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The  courage  that  leads  a  man  to  die  for  his 
country  does  not  appear  "out  of  the  blue." 
In  the  case  of  Mervyn  S.  Bennion,  USN, 
fifty  years  of  growth  resulted  in  .  .  . 

HIS  KIND 
OF  COURAGE 

by  D.  James  Cannon* 


Pearl  Harbor:  December  7,  1941.  It  was  a  few 
minutes  before  8  a.m.,  and  Captain  Mervyn  S.  Ben- 
nion  was  preparing  to  leave  the  battleship  West 
Virginia  to  attend  Sunday  School  and  fast  meeting 
in  Honolulu.  The  previous  evening  he  had  visited  his 
wife's  relatives  in  town  and  had  been  urged  to  stay 
there  overnight  rather  than  return  to  his  ship.  His 
deep  sense  of  duty  took  him  back  there  to  do  the 
job  that  only  he  could  do. 

Attack! 

When  a  sailor  on  watch  from  the  bridge  franti- 
cally reported  a  Japanese  air  attack  coming,  Captain 
Bennion  moved  to  immediate  action  and  called  his 
men  to  their  battle  stations.  Then  he  took  his  own 
station  at  the  conning  tower  on  the  flag  bridge,  and 
checked  the  readiness  of  his  crew  for  battle.  Disaster 
was  inevitable  that  fateful  morning.  His  ship  was 
struck  in  the  side  by  three  torpedoes  from  Japanese 
planes,  and  then  bombers  directly  overhead  hit  twice 
more.  The  bomb  that  fell  into  the  magazine  did  not 
explode;  thus  his  ship  did  not  go  down  as  did  the 
nearby  battleship,  Arizona. 

When  the  first  devastating  attack  was  largely  past, 
Captain  Bennion  started  his  survey  of  the  ship  and 
crew.  Then,  apparently,  a  bomb  exploded  on  a  turret 
of  the  battleship  Tennessee,  alongside  the  West  Vir- 
ginia; and  a  splinter  of  that  bomb  hit  Captain  Ben- 
nion in  his  midsection,  tearing  off  the  top  of  his 
stomach.  He  fell,  rolled  over  on  his  back,  and  put 
back  the  organs  which  had  spilled  out.  A  pharma- 
cist's mate  put  a  simple  bandage  over  the  wounded 
abdomen,  and  he  would  have  done  more  but  was 
ordered  below  by  Captain  Bennion  to  care  for  the 
wounded  there. 

His  Men  Responded  to  His  Spirit 

Courage  is  contagious,  and  his  men  responded 


y     to  all     u  J 

those  who  ha^e 

thecourage/.to 

,.  face  adversity  . 
with  a  conquering 

"It 


with  vigor  and  dedication  as  Captain  Bennion  kept 
control  and  direction  of  his  ship,  even  while  his  life 
was  ebbing  away.  One  of  the  commanders  at  Pearl 
Harbor  said  later  that  the  guns  of  the  West  Virginia 
brought  down  many  enemy  planes  that  day. 

So  he  died;  and  the  flames  that  seared  the  navi- 
gation bridge  of  his  ship  should  also  burn  into  our 
consciousness  that  this  captain  was  an  authentic 
naval  hero.  In  life  he  was  quiet,  unassuming,  self- 
effacing.  Approaching  death  he  was  strong,  power- 
ful, and  heroic. 

A  lump  formed  in  my  throat  when  I  read  the 
newspaper  accounts  of  the  heroic  death  of  Captain 
Mervyn  Sharp  Bennion.  I  was  a  missionary  in  Hilo, 
Hawaii,  at  the  time,  and  immensely  proud  of  this 
devoted  Latter-day  Saint  who  had  brought  so  much 
favorable  attention  to  the  Church.  But  more  im- 
portant, my  own  yearnings  to  live  a  life  of  courage 
found  vicarious  fulfillment  as  I  read  the  account 
of  the  last  minutes  of  a  truly  courageous  man. 

Here  was  literally  "a  case  study  in  courage" 
which  reminded  me  of  the  Biblical  statement,  "For 
God  hath  not  given  us  the  spirit  of  fear;  but  of 
power.  .  .  ."  (17  Timothy  1:7.) 

It  happened  on  the  decks  of  the  battleship  West 
Virginia,  but  its  beginning  took  place  a  half  century 
earlier  in  the  little  town  of  Vernon,  Tooele  County, 
Utah.  -You  see,  one  of  the  first  things  one  learns  in 
reviewing  a  case  study  of  courage  is  that  it  does  not 
suddenly  just  happen;  it  does  not  just  appear  out 


(For  Course  6,  lesson  of  May  22,  "A  Latter-day  Saint  Is  Self- 
reliant  and  Has  Self-control";  for  Course  10,  lesson  of  July  17,  "The 
Full  Measure  of  Service";  for  Course  18,  lessons  of  June  5  and 
July  31,  "Endurance"  and  "Service";  to  support  Family  Home  Eve- 
ning lessons  9  and  22;  and  of  general  interest.) 


*D.  James  Cannon  has  served  as  bishop  in  three  different  wards, 
and  now  is  a  member  of  the  Church  Correlation  Youth  Committee. 
In  1947  he  participated  in  a  reenactment  of  the  original  pioneer 
trek  from  Nauvoo  to  Salt  Lake  and  wrote  a  book  about  his  ex- 
periences, Centennial  Caravan.  He  is  general  manager  of  Pro-Utah, 
Inc.,  which  promotes  economic  development  in  Utah.  He  married  the 
former  Elaine  Anderson;  they  have  six  children  and  are  members  of 
Federal  Heights  Ward,  Emigration  (Utah)  Stake.  Brother  Cannon 
is  a  son  of  the  late  Elder  Sylvester  Q.  Cannon  and  a  grandson  of 
George  Q.  Cannon,  first  owner  and  editor  of  The  Instructor. 
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The  bronze  medal  shown  on  the  opposite  page  was   presented   to   Winston  Churchill  at  a 

meeting  of  prime  ministers  during  the  tense  period  of  World  War  II.  Dr.  Avard  Fairbanks, 

a     noted  Utah  sculptor,  was  commissioned  by  the  Canadian  Parliament  to  design  this  medal, 

4m     commending  the  courage  of  the  Lion  of  the  British  Isles.   "I  strived  to  portray  a  man  look- 

^     ing  forward,"  said  Dr.  Fairbanks,  "a  man  whose  arms  and  body  were  seemingly  tied  in 

struggle  against  adversity,  but  who  still  was  forging  ahead  with  mind  and  purpose"   The 

medal  has  since  been  presented  to  many  others  who  have  displayed  great  courage. 


of  the  blue,  as  did  the  Japanese  airplanes  over  the 
Waianae  Mountains  of  Oahu  that  sunny  Sunday 
morning. 

Early  Life  of  the  Captain 

As  I  tried  to  visualize  Captain  Bennion's  lonely 
figure  lying  on  the  navigation  bridge  of  his  ship  that 
morning,  I  mused  that  he  might  have  seen — in  those 
final  moments — his  life's  events  pass  before  him. 
Amid  the  horrors  of  death — the  billows  of  smoke,  the 
cries  of  the  wounded,  the  hissings  of  hot  metal  slip- 
ping into  the  waters  of  Pearl  Harbor,  the  drone  of 
airplanes  overhead,  and  all  of  the  confusion  of  the 
moment — I  envisioned  that  here  was  a  man  who 
had  peace  of  mind,  a  man  ready  to  meet  his  Maker. 

Captain  Bennion  was  reared  in  Vernon,  Utah; 
and  in  those  last  moments  of  his  life  he  might  have 
thought  of  his  childhood  there,  exploring  the  won- 
ders of  the  farm.  He  may  have  thought  fondly  of  his 
parents  and  family,  and  the  little  church  which  pro- 
vided him  with  the  spiritual  undershoring  that  had 
conditioned  his  whole  life.  It  was  in  that  Vernon 
home  and  church  that  Mervyn  learned  "of  love  and 
of  sound  mind,"  which  Paul  talks  about  in  II  Tim- 
othy. It  was  there  that  he  learned  devotion  to  his 
family,  to  his  country,  and  to  his  Church. 

His  love  of  country  had  developed  in  the  warmth 
of  that  home  and  community  on  the  edge  of  the 
desert.  It  had  flourished  as  he  learned  of  grand- 
parents— Scotch  and  Welsh — who  came  to  the  new 
world  in  response  to  the  message  of  a  new  religion. 
It  had  soared  as  he  read  and  heard  of  stirring  ex- 
ploits of  his  pioneer  forebears  and  other  servants 
of  God. 

Mervyn's  younger  brother,  Howard,  has  observed 
that  in  spite  of  the  humble — if  not  primitive — condi- 
tions of  their  environment,  Mervyn  learned  "faith, 
reverence,  respect  for  others,  confidence  in  himself, 
and  a  strong  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  He  had  a 
fear  of  wrongdoing  and  of  giving  unnecessary  of- 
fense; a  desire  to  do  his  full  share  of  the  work,  to 
be  helpful  and  willing.   He  had  a  healthy  ambition 


to  reach  the  full  stature  of  his  capabilities  and  to 
discharge  the  full  measure  of  his  purpose  in  life." 

Among  eight  brothers  and  sisters,  and  probably 
35  Church  friends  and  schoolmates  (he  attended  a 
one-room  log  school  with  pupils  varying  in  ages  from 
6  to  25  in  grades  one  to  eight) ,  he  developed  a  social 
consciousness  of  responsibility  to  his  fellowmen. 

He  Prepared  for  a  Life  of  Service 

It  was  in  Vernon  that  Mervyn  made  his  decision 
to  devote  his  life  to  the  service  of  his  country.  Al- 
though his  first  thought  was  directed  to  West  Point 
and  an  army  career,  the  opportunity  came  to  attend 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis;  and  he  took 
it.   He  learned  his  job  well. 

For  almost  two  hours  after  the  burst  of  shrapnel 
hit  Captain  Bennion  that  Sunday  morning,  he  gave 
orders  and  directed  the  affairs  of  the  ship  from  a 
supine  position  on  the  lateral  walk  to  the  flag  bridge. 

His  physical  stamina,  a  vital  ingredient  in  his 
final  display  of  courage,  was  developed  many  years 
earlier  as  Mervyn  plowed,  grubbed  and  burned  sage- 
brush, fenced,  handled  horses  and  cattle,  dug  ditches 
and  cleared  the  land  at  the  foot  of  the  West  Tintic 
Mountains  near  Vernon.  The  firmness  and  vigor 
that  were  deep  in  his  soul  from  those  beginnings 
came  to  the  fore  that  day  when  he  resisted  all  efforts 
by  his  fellow  officers  and  crew  to  remove  him  to 
safety.  The  final  two  hours  of  his  life  were  typical 
of  his  disciplined,  trained,  and  dependable  nature. 

His  was  very  much  an  intelligent  kind  of  courage. 
His  life  of  faithfulness  and  spirituality  had  equipped 
him  to  finish  his  job  on  earth — and  to  meet  his 
Maker.  The  philosophy  of  life  which  he  learned  in 
the  Bennion  home  in  Vernon  and  his  devoted  service 
to  the  Church — in  spite  of  constant  moves  as  a  naval 
officer — gave  Captain  Mervyn  S.  Bennion  courage 
to  endure  a  painful  death. 

To  me,  this  is  a  magnificent  case  study  in  the 
quality  of  courage. 

Library  File  Reference:  COURAGE. 
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ELEVENTH   ARTICLE   IN 
THE  SERIES    "I    BELIEVE" 


The  Religious 

Faith  of 

A  Chemist 


by  Henry  Eyring* 

It  is  natural  for  me  to  worship  the  Supreme  In- 
telligence of  the  universe.  This  Supreme  Intelligence 
necessarily  exists  since  the  world  is  full  of  unequally 
intelligent  beings.  Harlow  Shapley1  estimates  there 
are  some  10-°  suns  having  companion  satellites  an- 
alogous to  our  earth.2  Most  of  these  satellites  are  at 
such  distances  from  their  suns  that  they  are  either 
too  hot  or  too  cold  to  support  life  as  we  know  it. 
Still  others  lack  life-giving  water,  while  others  lack 
the  necessary  oxygen.  However,  after  guessing  that 
at  least  one  in  every  1012  of  these  planets  should  be 
uninhabitable,  Professor  Shapley  is  left  with  at  least 
10s  on  which  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  life 
could  and   does  exist. 

It  is  accordingly  natural  to  conclude  that  the 
universe  is  flooded  with  intelligent  beings  and,  pre- 


(For  Course  18,  lessons  of  April  17  and  May  29,  "Truth"  and 
"Conviction";  for  Course  24,  lessons  of  May  22,  June  19,  and  August 
28,  "Constant  Growth  in  Understanding  the  Gospel,"  "Free  Agency 
and  Freedom,"  and  "An  Opposition  in  All  Things";  for  Course  28, 
lessons  of  July  24,  September  18  and  25,  "Foreordination  and  Pre- 
existence,"  "The  Bible  As  a  Whole,"  "The  Book  of  Mormon";  to 
support  Family  Home  Evening  lessons  13,  23;  and  of  general  interest.) 

1Harlow  Shapley,  Of  Stars  and  Men;  Beacon  Press,  Beacon  Hill, 
Boston,  1958;  page  74  and  following. 

2The  number  1020  means  1  with  20  zeros  after  it,  i.e.,  one 
hundred  million,  million,  million. 


sumably,  always  has  been.  Thus,  any  unfolding  of 
intelligences  that  may  eventuate  on  this  earth  only 
repeats  what  has  happened  previously  elsewhere. 
Hence  the  Biblical  account  of  an  all-wise  Providence 
shaping  human  destiny  is  a  natural  expectation  for 
me,  and  this  belief  is  shared  by  a  large  fraction  of 
mankind. 

Man's  Divine  Spark 

The  fact  that  we  are  alive  disposes  of  the  many 
weighty  arguments  that  might  otherwise  be  adduced 
to  prove  that  human  life  in  all  its  complexity  could 
not  exist.  Also  the  wonder  of  being  born  into  this 
world  makes  one  discount  arguments  that  rule  out 
our  rebirth  into  immortality  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  be  too  complex.  An  argument  of  excessive 
complexity  in  effect  supposes  that  the  Supreme  In- 
telligence could  not  work  such  wonders  since  the 
doubter  would  be  hard  pressed  himself  to  do  it. 

Another  argument  sometimes  directed  against 
religious  beliefs  is  that  as  man's  knowledge  grows,  his 
reasons  for  being  religious  disappear  along  with  his 
other  ill-founded  superstitions.  Instead,  I  believe 
that  every  brilliant  conquest  made  by  man  is  but  a 
manifestation  of  the  divine  spark  which  sets  him 
apart  from  the  rest  of  creation.  Man  is  in  the  image 
of  God,  destined  to  go  on  learning  and  perfecting 
himself  throughout  eternity.  To  accept  the  idea  that 
the  human  personality  ends  with  death  is  to  accept 
life  as  a  futile,  meaningless  gesture.  God  would  be 
less  compassionate  than  many  good  men  if  life  ended 
at  the  grave.  Broken,  uncompleted  lives  are  the  best 
possible  reason  for  a  hereafter  in  which  the  scales  of 
justice  are  balanced  by  a  just  God.  To  believe  other- 
wise is  to  attribute  to  God  a  lack  of  the  sensitivity 
that  we  find  regularly  in  good  men.  Such  a  supposi- 
tion is  incredible  to  me. 

Need  for  Guidance  Persists 

For  one  who  feels  compelled,  as  I  do,  to  accept 
the  existence  of  the  Master  Architect,  it  is  important 
to  examine  His  handiwork  for  the  light  it  throws  on 
Him  and  on  His  program  for  His  children. 

Man  has  perfected  the  art  of  communication  to 
the  point  where  he  can  direct  a  satellite  to  photo- 
graph Mars  and  later  have  it  relay  the  picture  back 
to  earth.    There  seems  to  be  virtually  no  limit  to 


*  Henry  Eyring  has  been  a  member  of  the  Sunday  School  general 
board  for  20  years.  His  scientific  honors  include  service  as  president 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  He 
is  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  the  University  of  Utah,  and  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  and  metallurgy. 
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man's  possibilities  of  communication  and  of  space 
exploration.  Considering  such  human  achievements, 
it  is  clear  that  the  only  limitations,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose,  God  places  on  His  communications  with 
man  are  those  which  are  necessary  to  best  carry  out 
His  Divine  purposes.  Accordingly,  I  am  led  to  accept 
revealed  religion  as  something  which  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. 

Since  the  Bible  gives  the  best  available  account 
of  God's  dealings  with  man  in  ancient  times,  I  find 
it  natural  to  accept  it  as  the  prophetic  record  of  these 
events.  But  since  the  Bible  has  passed  through  hu- 
man hands,  it  is  inevitable  that  it  should  reflect  hu- 
man fallibility  as  well  as  Divine  inspiration.  It 
should  be  accepted  for  what  it  is — a  Divine  message 
of  inspiration  and  hope  to  struggling  humanity.  It 
outlines  the  Divine  plan  by  which  man  may  return 
to  his  immortal  state  where  he  may  grow  endlessly 
in  wisdom  and  in  understanding  of  the  mysteries  that 
are  at  present  veiled  to  him.  Since  the  need  for 
prophetic  guidance  still  persists,  I  find  it  natural  to 
believe  it  is  still  present  in  the  contemporary  world 
and  so  I  accept  as  modern  scripture  the  prophetic 
writings  of  today.  All  prophetic  insights,  recorded 
and  spoken,  give  the  believer  consolation  and  en- 
couragement to  live  the  good  life  that  eventually  will 
be  weighed  in  the  balance  at  a  final  judgment. 

Contradictions,  real  or  imagined,  between  reli- 
gion and  science  often  have  been  the  basis  of  bitter 
controversy.  Such  differences  are  to  be  expected  as 
long  as  human  understanding  remains  provisional  and 
fragmentary.  Only  as  one's  understanding  approaches 
the  Divine,  will  all  seeming  contradictions  disappear. 
Such  complete  understanding  is  to  be  approached  as 
a  part  of  the  eternal  progress  we  will  continue  in 
the  life  to  come.  In  the  meantime,  we  can  only 
continue  our  quest  for  the  balanced  view  that  comes 
from  weighing  all  evidence  carefully  in  the  search 
for  enduring  values.  The  road  is  a  long  one,  but  the 
outcome  is  assured  if  we  are  willing  to  travel  it. 

The  Nature  of  God 

Man  continually  searches  for  a  simple,  unified 
picture  of  the  most  complex  phenomena.  He  is  not 
always  successful  in  his  quest.  Newton  conceived  of 
light  as  particles  moving  in  straight  lines,  i.e.,  as  rays. 
Later  Hyghens  was  able  to  show  that  the  diffraction 
of  light  could  be  understood  only  if  one  thought  of 
light  as  waves  which,  when  they  become  reflected 
from  obstacles,  set  up  interference  patterns  like  the 
waves  one  sees  reflected  from  obstacles  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  pond  of  water.  The  wave  theory  was  so 
successful  in  explaining  diffraction  of  light  that  the 
Newtonian  particle  view  was  completely  discredited 
for  many  years. 


However,  in  1905  Einstein  explained  the  observed 
ejection  of  electrons  from  metals  by  light  as  due  to 
the  absorbed  photons,  or  light  particles  colliding 
with  the  electrons.  The  energy,  E,  of  the  photons 
obeys  the  Einstein  relation  E  =  hv  where  v  is  the 
frequency  of  light  and  h  is  Plancks  constant.  The 
wave-particle  behavior  of  light  is  also  paralleled  by 
the  wave-particle  nature  of  material  particles.  The 
concept  that  material  particles  are  governed  by  a 
wave  which  is  associated  with  them  is  the  basis  for 
modern  wave  mechanics. 

Something  like  this  dualism  exists  with  respect 
to  the  concepts  of  God.  The  scriptures  picture  Him 
as  an  exalted  Being,  while  some  later  interpretations 
dwell  on  the  fact  that  His  influence  fills  the  universe. 
Rather  than  being  contradictory,  these  are  probably 
best  thought  of  as  two  aspects  of  the  same  exalted 
being.  The  influence  of  even  a  great  earthly  ruler 
may  extend  to  every  corner  of  his  realm.  This  power- 
ful influence,  however,  is  quite  properly  not  confused 
with  the  person  of  the  earthly  ruler.  In  an  analogous 
fashion,  God  may  be  thought  of  as  more  than  the 
great  influence  which  He  exerts  upon  the  world. 

The  Dual   Nature  of  Man 

If  the  human  spirit  exists  prior  to  birth  and  again 
afterwards,  as  I  believe,  one  must  distinguish  be- 
tween this  immortal  spirit  and  the  body  with  which 
it  is  united  in  mortality.  This  duality  disturbs  some 
minds,  but  we  have  had  to  learn  to  live  with  such 
pluralism  when  contemplating  light  and  matter.  One 
might  wish  the  world  were  simpler,  but  that  will 
hardly  make  it  so.  Certain  problems  are  at  least 
placed  in  a  different  perspective  if  we  think  of  pre- 
mortal and  post-mortal  existence.  We  may  then  sup- 
pose that  our  situation  in  this  life  may  have  been 
conditioned  by  what  took  place  in  our  pre-mortal 
state,  in  the  same  way  we  expect  that  our  actions 
here  will  affect  the  life  to  come. 

Freedom  of  Choice  and  Sin 

The  purpose  of  living  is  to  grow  in  wisdom  and 
goodness,  and  this  growth  is  possible  only  because 
God  gives  man  freedom  to  choose.  This  freedom 
necessarily  gives  man  the  opportunity  to  make  wrong 
choices  as  well  as  right  ones.  But  choosing  the  wrong 
course  is  a  sin.  The  degree  of  culpability  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  sins  depends  on  the  gravity  of  the  error 
and  his  opportunities  for  avoiding  it.  Our  opportu- 
nity to  grow  would  cease  if  freedom  of  choice  were 
withheld.  However,  the  banishing  of  error  while  still 
preserving  freedom  to  choose  will  be  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  an  increase  in  understanding  and  in 
goodwill.  It  is  reasonable,  therefore,  to  look  forward 
(Concluded  on  page  169.) 
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.  .  .  Return,  thou  backsliding  Israel,  saith  the 
Lord;  and  I  will  not  cause  mine  anger  to  fall  upon 
you:  for  I  am  merciful,  saith  the  Lord,  and  I  will 
not  keep  anger  for  ever.  Only  acknowledge  thine 
iniquity.  .  .  .  (Jeremiah  3:12-13.) 

.  .  .  Amend  your  ways  and  your  doings,  and  I 
will  cause  you  to  dwell  in  this  place. 

For  if  ye  throughly  amend  your  ways  and  your 
doings;  if  ye  throughly  execute  judgment  between  a 
man  and  his  neighbour;  if  ye  oppress  not  the  strang- 
er, the  fatherless,  and  the  widow,  and  shed  not  inno- 
cent blood  in  this  place,  neither  walk  after  other 
gods  to  your  hurt:  Then  will  I  cause  you  to  dwell  in 
this  place,  in  the  land  that  I  gave  to  your  fathers,  for 
ever  and  ever.  Behold,  ye  trust  in  lying  words,  that 
cannot  profit.  (Jeremiah  7:3,  5-8.) 


'Return, 

Thou 
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Thus  spoke  Jeremiah,  prophet  of  rebuke  and 
judgment  to  the  stubborn,  unrepentant  house  of 
Israel. 

Warning  To  This  Dispensation 

In  this  dispensation  the  Lord  has  said: 

For  behold,  I,  God,  have  suffered  these  things  for 
all,  that  they  might  not  suffer  if  they  would  repent; 
But  if  they  would  not  repent  they  must  suffer  even 
as  I.  (Doctrine  and  Covenants  19:16-17.) 

Behold,  he  who  has  repented  of  his  sins,  the  same 
is  forgiven,  and  I,  the  Lord,  remember  them  no  more. 
By  this  ye  may  know  if  a  man  repenteth  of  his  sins 
— behold,  he  will  confess  them  and  forsake  them. 
(Doctrine  and  Covenants  58:42-43.) 

President  David  0.  McKay,  quoting  from  Thomas 
Carlyle,  has  emphasized  our  need  to  be  more  aware 
of  faults: 

Of  all  acts  of  man,  repentance  is  the  most  divine. 
The  deadliest  sin,  I  say,  were  that  same  supercilious 
consciousness  of  no  sin;  that  is  death;  the  heart  so 
conscious  is  divorced  from  sincerity,  humility  and, 
in  fact,  is  dead.  [Carlyle']  .  .  .  What  progress  can 
there  be  for  a  man  unconscious  of  his  faults?  Such 
a  man  has  lost  the  fundamental  element  of  growth, 
which  is  the  realization  that  there  is  something  big- 
ger, better,  and  more  desirable  than  the  condition 
in  which  he  now  finds  himself.  .  .  . 

Heaven  pity  the  man  who  is  unconscious  of  a 
fault!  .  .  .  "The  greatest  of  faults  is  to  be  conscious 
of  none."  .  .  .  There  is  [no  principle]  more  essential 
to  the  salvation  of  the  human  family  than  the  divine 
and  eternally  operative  principle,  repentance.  With- 
out it,  no  one  can  be  saved.  Without  it,  no  one  can 
even  progress.1 

(For  Course  18,  lessons  of  June  12,  July  3  and  10,  "Repentance," 
"Love,"  and  "Home";  for  Course  26,  lessons  of  July  17,  24,  and  31, 
"Jeremiah,  Prophet  of  Rebuke  and  Judgment";  to  support  Family 
Home  Evening  lessons  17  and  23;    and  of  general  interest.) 

^'Necessity  of  Repentance,"  by  President  David  O.  McKay;  The 
Instructor,  August,  1963;  page  269. 


By  Love  Unfeigned 

One  cannot  assume  that  because  he  has  been 
baptized  and  has  received  the  Holy  Ghost  he  has  no 
need  for  repentance.  Just  the  reverse  is  true.  Each 
of  us  has  need  of  daily  repentance.  In  our  homes, 
as  we  train  and  discipline  our  children;  as  we  en- 
deavor to  teach  them  to  love  the  Lord  and  His  Gos- 
pel, to  love  and  respect  the  rights  of  one  another, 
we  must  set  the  example  of  repentance  and  not  be 
afraid  to  acknowledge  a  mistake  or  wrong. 

When  we  "reprove  betimes,"  we  must  make  sure 
we  are  "moved  upon  by  the  Holy  Ghost"  and  not 
by  "our  pride,  our  vain  ambition,"  or  "to  cover  our 
sins."  When  we  quarrel,  find  fault,  and  are  dicta- 
torial in  our  demands,  we  are  not  correcting  or  teach- 
ing or  maintaining  "power  or  influence  .  .  .  by  per- 
suasion, by  long-suffering,  by  gentleness  and  meek- 
ness, and  by  love  unfeigned;  by  kindness,  and  pure 
knowledge,  which  shall  greatly  enlarge  the  soul.  .  .  " 
This  is  the  Lord's  rule  of  government  for  the  home. 
These  are  the  "principles  of  righteousness,"  by  which 
the  priesthood  is  exercised.  When  our  homes  are 
governed  by  other  principles  than  these,  we  have 
trouble. 

.  .  .  When  we  undertake  to  cover  our  sins,  or  to 
gratify  our  pride,  our  vain  ambition,  or  to  exercise 
control  or  dominion  or  compulsion  upon  the  souls  of 
the  children  of  men,  in  any  degree  of  unrighteous- 
ness, behold,  the  heavens  withdraw  themselves;  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  grieved.  .  .  .  (See  Doctrine  and 
Covenants  121:37-43.) 

Sacred   Power  in  the  Home 

Too  many  think  that  priesthood  authority  gives 


*Z.  Reed  Millar,  a  Boise,  Idaho,  attorney,  is  a  member  of  the 
General  Priesthood  Home  Teaching  Committee.  He  was  born  in 
American  Fork,  Utah,  and  attended  the  University  of  Utah.  Elder 
Millar  served  a  mission  in  California  from  1919-1922.  He  and  his 
wife,  Edna,  have  six  children. 
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special  privileges  of  autocracy,  compulsion,  and  dom- 
ination in  the  home.  Nowhere  is  a  man  called  upon 
to  more  sacredly  and  righteously  exercise  the  powers 
of  the  priesthood  than  in  the  home. 

The  home  is  the  first  unit  of  eternal  organization. 
If  we  are  unable  to  exercise  the  powers  of  the  priest- 
hood righteously  in  the  home,  where  else  can  we 
exercise  them?  One  of  the  divine  injunctions  is  to 
set  our  own  house  in  order.  Like  peace  and  char- 
ity, righteousness  begins  at  home.  When  each  child 
is  taught  in  the  home  the  principle  of  continuous 
repentance,  he  becomes  a  stalwart  of  sterling  char- 
acter, instead  of  an  arrogant,  selfish,  disobedient 
tyrant.  ".  .  .  If  the  home  does  not  develop  obe- 
dience, society  will  demand  and  get  it,"  says  Presi- 
dent McKay.2  He  has  also  said  many  times,  "No 
other  success  will  compensate  for  failure  in  the 
home." 


2"Man's    Greatest   Trust,"   by   President   David    O.    McKay;    The 
Instructor,  June,  1964;  page  206. 


Fewer  than  50%  of  our  LDS  homes  are  holding 
Family  Home  Evening.  We  are  not  using  the  tools 
given  by  the  servants  of  the  Lord  to  help  us  in  our 
most  sacred  of  all  obligations  and  assignments.  Shall 
we  destroy  ourselves,  as  ancient  Israel  did,  by  fol- 
lowing other  gods? 

Key  To  Eternal  Progression 

The  Church  has  been  established  in  this  dispen- 
sation to  "cry  repentance"  to  the  whole  world.  The 
promise  of  forgiveness  is  for  those  who  truly  repent. 
No  one's  cause  is  hopeless  before  the  Lord,  no  matter 
how  grievous  his  sins,  if  he  will  repent.  The  danger 
lies  in  the  loss  of  the  desire  to  repent,  through  repe- 
tition of  sin. 

Let  us  reexamine  ourselves  and  prepare  our- 
selves and  our  families  to  receive  the  promises  of 
the  Lord.  For  continuous,  eternal  progression,  let 
us  daily  repent. 
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to  a  free  society  in  which  sin  will  have  all  but  dis- 
appeared. 

The  Fall  and  the  Atonement 

I  think  of  our  birth  as  the  clothing  of  an  immortal 
spirit  in  an  earthly  body.  By  being  born  into  the 
world  each  individual  becomes  subject  to  death.  This 
constitutes  the  Fall  of  Man.  Since  he  is  to  live  again 
after  death  with  an  immortal  body,  the  resurrection 
comes  as  a  gift  to  mortals  from  the  Saviour  of  man- 
kind. This  gift  was  made  possible  by  the  Atonement. 

The  Nature  of  Life 

To  argue  that  life  cannot  be  created  is  to  argue 
that  life  has  always  existed,  for  it  now  exists.  To 
the  degree  that  man  is  able  to  consciously  contribute 
to  the  organization  that  is  necessary  for  life,  to  that 
degree  he  demonstrates  the  Divine  spark  which  sets 
him  apart  from  the  rest  of  nature.  How  far  he  may 
ultimately  go  in  this  direction,  presumably,  depends 
on  how  well  he  can  master  the  intricate  principles 
involved.  For  me  it  is  necessary  to  support  the  thesis 
that  all  of  nature  is  subject  to  God's  will.  Experi- 
ence indicates,  however,  that  as  scientists  the  depth 
of  our  understanding  sets  the  limits  to  which  we  can 
influence  natural  phenomena.  It  is  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  God  feels  threatened  by  the  puny  scien- 
tific accomplishments  of  His  children.  In  this  spirit 
I  find  in  each  human  triumph  additional  reason  to 
believe  in  man's  exalted  destiny  and  that  he  is  im- 
portant enough  to  merit  and  receive  Divine  justice. 


Beyond  Science 

Science  deals  only  with  how  the  world  works  and 
has  little  to  say  about  why  the  world  is  as  it  is. 
Values,  also,  are  something  apart  from  science.  We 
must  find  the  meaning  of  life  in  religion  and  in  meta- 
physics. Even  if  by  breaking  the  genetic  code,  for 
example,  we  should  learn  how  to  change  human  in- 
heritance and  so  affect  human  destiny,  the  meaning 
of  life  would  remain  as  tantalizing  a  question  as  it 
was  before.  If  we  think  of  the  universe  as  analogous 
to  a  great  machine,  then  man  is  learning  through 
science  something  about  how  the  machine  works,  but 
only  through  philosophy  and  religion  can  he  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  purposes  of  the  Designer  and  His 
reasons  for  the  grand  design.  Many  of  the  burning 
questions  which  are  the  substance  of  human  hopes 
and  fears  are  answered  by  religion  for  the  believer. 

Chemistry  is  the  science  of  the  behavior  of  aggre- 
gates of  atoms  and  molecules  and  as  such  underlies 
all  the  material  sciences.  Studying  it,  we  conclude 
that  chemical  laws  follow  from  wave  mechanics  and 
the  coulomb  law  of  attraction  between  electrons  and 
positively  charged  nuclei.  Learning  this  and  imple- 
menting it  is  science.  The  existence  of  such  amazing 
unity  and  simplicity  of  design  brings  a  sense  of  awe 
inspired  only  by  an  artistic  masterpiece.  With  this 
comes  once  again  an  acute  awareness  of  the  Master 
Designer. 
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WORSHIP  REQUIRES 
A  FAVORABLE  CLIMATE 

Compiled  from  the  writings  of 
General  Superintendent  George  R.  Hill  ,  f 


Have  you  ever  thought  what  an  ideal  Sunday 
School  in  your  ward  would  be  like?  Have  you  ever 
written  down  the  things  you  think  ought  to  be 
changed  to  make  your  Sunday  School  ideal?  In  your 
analysis  of  these  things,  how  may  desired  changes 
be  brought  about? 

G reefers  Foster  Worshipful  Mood 

Do  the  Sunday  School  greeters  at  the  door  make 
each  one  feel  welcome  and  wanted  and  glad  he  has 
come?  Is  the  greeting  given  in  a  pleasant,  softened 
tone  of  voice  that  sends  the  welcomed  one  into  the 
house  of  the  Lord  reverently  and  quietly?  Do  the 
greeters  pay  particular  attention  to  the  children. 

Reverence  is  fostered  by  greeters  who  know  and 
quietly  welcome  people  as  they  come  to  Sunday 
School.  If  this  is  adequately  done,  the  emotion  of 
reverence  goes  with  that  person  into  the  chapel  and 
(hopefully)  remains  throughout  the  Sunday  School 
session.  The  warm  welcome  at  the  door  gives  one 
a  genuine  lift.  It  tends  to  banish  cares  and  worries. 
In  the  quiet  and  peace  of  the  chapel,  what  sweet 
communion,  what  reverence,  what  security,  what 
radiated  friendliness! 

Professor  Everett  M.  Hosman  of  the  Municipal 
University  of  Omaha,  Nebraska,  was  an  usher  at  the 
Omaha  First  Methodist  Church.    He  has  said: 

Probably  the  most  important  part  of  an  usher's 
job  is  to  assist  the  church  guest  into  the  proper 
mood  for  worship,  .  .  .  In  the  few  seconds  they  are 
together,  an  usher  must  adroitly  transfer  a  worshiper 
from  the  hurrying,  worrying  world  of  business  and 
bicarbonate,  to  the  calm  dignity  of  a  church  service. 
,  .  .  It  is  the  usher's  job  to  help  the  worshiper  over 
the  psychological  barrier  between  a  bustling  world 
and  a  serene  church.  .  .  . 

Bishop  at  the  Helm 

Are  conditions  in  the  chapel  such  that  a  person 
entering  will  get  a  soul-satisfying  emotion  of  rever- 
ence? Is  it  necessary  to  call  the  school  to  order  to 
begin?  Would  the  example  of  perfect  order  on  the 
stand,  with  the  bishopric,  superintendency,  and 
speakers  present  and  seated  at  the  time  the  prelu- 
dial  music  begins,  promote  order  and  reverence? 


1      I 
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Art  by  Dale  Kilbourn. 

The  Sunday  School  is  one  of  the  best  places  for 
developing  reverence  that  I  know  anything  about. 
The  key  man  in  its  development  is  the  ward  bishop. 
He,  the  father  of  the  ward,  is  the  man  who  is  respon- 
sible for  the  excellence,  the  reverence,  and  the  de- 
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corum  of  the  45-minute  worship  service.  He  delegates 
such  of  its  responsibilities  as  he  desires  to  the  Sunday 
School  superintendent. 

Most  bishoprics  choose  strong  superintendents 
and  delegate  to  the  superintendents  most  of  the 
functions  of  the  Sunday  School.  But  they  remain  at 
the  helm  to  see  that  everything  is  properly  done. 

Not  a  Single  Spoken  Word 

Reverence  is  intensified  by  proper  examples  of  it 
in  the  superintendency  and  bishopric  on  the  stand 
and  by  teachers  in  their  classes.  These  should  be 
sitting  quietly  in  their  places  when  the  preludial 
music  begins.  Their  example  will  be  effective  in 
preparing  all  the  people  for  the  worship  service  of 
Sunday  School. 

An  adequately  prepared  superintendency  finds  it 
unnecessary  to  talk  with  anyone  after  entering  the 
chapel.  A  smile  of  greeting  and  fellowship  by  the 
superintendent  can  welcome  members  of  the  Sunday 
School  quite  as  effectively  as  the  spoken  word.  A 
slight  nod  to  the  organist,  and  the  opening  music 
begins.  The  chorister,  baton  in  hand,  stands  ready 
to  signal  the  audience  to  start  to  sing  at  the  proper 
moment.  It  is  not  only  possible  but  desirable  to 
conduct  the  entire  Sunday  School  without  a  single 
spoken  word  of  direction.  What  a  joy  such  a  Sunday 
School  can  be! 

Does  your  chorister  scold,  shout,  make  mirth- 
provoking  remarks,  or  other  uncalled-for  noise?  Or 
does  his  every  act  add  dignity  and  reverence  and 
produce  general  whole-hearted  participation  in  the 
singing?  Is  the  organ  music  selected  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  worship? 

Sunday  School  a  Soul  Symphony 

Singing  and  organ  music  are  integral  parts  of 
the  worship  service  of  Sunday  School.  They  are  not 
mere  "fill-ins"  to  add  variety. 

If  it  is  adequately  planned,  and  carried  out  as 
planned,  the  entire  Sunday  School  worship  service 
becomes  a  beautiful,  unified,  reverential  symphony 
of  souls  reaching  out  in  worship  to  God.  The  spirit 
of  our  Father  in  heaven  fills  every  participating 
heart  with  joy  and  testimony  and  love.  The  keen 
satisfaction  experienced  in  such  a  service  brings  the 
desire  to  come  again,  the  desire  to  participate,  brings 
conversion,  brings  repentance. 


Symphonies  do  not  just  happen.  They  result 
from  months  of  careful  planning.  They  result  from 
hours  of  contemplation  on  the  part  of  the  superin- 
tendency of  what  an  ideal  worship  service  should  be. 
"Whatever  the  mind  of  man  can  conceive,  that  with 
faith  and  persistence  can  he  achieve."  Ideal  wor- 
ship services  are  the  fruition  of  well-conceived  con- 
cepts and  plans  carefully  put  into  operation. 

Sacrament  Builds  Testimony 

The  reverential  spirituality  resulting  from  quiet 
contemplation  of  the  goodness  of  Jesus  and  our  com- 
mitment to  live  by  obeying  His  commandments,  as 
portrayed  each  week  by  the  sacramental  prayers,  is 
of  greatest  significance  in  teaching  the  Gospel  to 
young  and  old. 

To  my  mind  there  is  not  another  thing  in  tfre 
entire  Sunday  School  program  that  is  more  impor- 
tant in  building  testimony  than  the  sacrament. 

Spirit  of  Reverence 

Is  the  withdrawal  to  classes  made  without  con- 
fusion and  with  the  teacher  leading  the  way  to  the 
classroom,  there  to  greet  members  as  they  quietly 
enter  and  take  their  places? 

Arrange  to  have  as  much  of  the  spirit  of  rever- 
ence from  the  worship  service  carry  over  into  the 
classroom  as  possible.  A  carefully  planned  seating 
arrangement  in  the  chapel,  such  that  the  teacher  can 
lead  her  class  in  unhurried,  reverential  dignity  to  an 
orderly,  attractive  classroom,  and  be  there  to  greet 
each  student  with  a  smile  as  he  enters,  will  go  far 
toward  achieving  that  goal. 

The  reverential  atmosphere  of  a  well-planned  and 
well-conducted  Sunday  School  worship  service  has 
as  its  goal  and  climax  Sunday  School  classwork  so 
reverently  motivated  that  pupils  will  love  to  go  to 
class  to  enjoy  the  friendly,  emotionally  uplifting  cli- 
mate they  then  find  there.  This  applies  to  Junior 
Sunday  School  as  well  as  Senior  Sunday  School. 
Worship  services  should  be  meticulously  planned  to 
set  the  stage  for  a  most  enjoyable  experience  in  the 
classes  which  follow. 

If  the  emotion  of  reverence  is  successfully  main- 
tained throughout  the  Sunday  School,  its  effect  will 
be  cumulative;  and  people  will  enjoy  coming  to  Sun- 
day School  more  and  more. 


Library  File  Reference:  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 
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There  are  tivo  sides  to  self-control.    One  is  restraint,  and 
the  other  is  described  in  this  article  under  the  caption  .  .  . 

.AND  THEN  SOME 


9* 


by  Daniel  A.  Keeler' 


Something  I  read  a  few  years  ago  came  to  mind 
again  recently  and  set  me  to  thinking.  It  had  to  do 
with  two  little  girls  who  took  a  walk  on  a  railroad 
track.  Suddenly  a  fast-moving  express  train  ap- 
peared on  the  track  before  them,  as  if  from  nowhere. 
At  almost  the  same  moment  a  freight  engine  and 
cars  came  around  the  bend  on  a  parallel  track,  trav- 
eling in  the  opposite  direction.  One  of  the  girls  saw 
the  danger  and  jumped  clear.  The  other  was  trapped 
between  the  two  trains.  She  turned  sideways,  put 
her  arms  straight  down  to  her  sides,  closed  her  eyes, 
and  stood  absolutely  still  until  the  trains  had  passed. 
She  was  not  hurt. 

The  experience  of  the  two  girls  may  suggest  to 
us  that  people  should  not  take  walks  on  railroad 
tracks.  To  me  it  illustrates  vividly  the  importance  of 
self-control. 

Not  only  is  self-control  sometimes  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  our  physical  lives,  our  temporal 
health  and  well-being,  but  it  is  vital  to  all  spiritual 
growth.  In  fact,  obedience  to  any  of  the  Lord's  com- 
mandments, in  one  way  or  another,  is  tied  up  with 
self-control. 

Self-control  means  more,  however,  than  simple 
obedience,  restraint,  or  holding  oneself  in  check.  It 
means  also  self- direction  and  positive,  purposeful 
action.  The  two-sided  nature  of  self-control  is  dem- 
onstrated in  the  cool-headed  action  of  the  little  girl 
caught  between  the  express  and  the  freight  train.  Not 
only  did  she  restrain  a  natural  urge  to  panic  and 
run  in  the  face  of  danger,  but  she  directed  herself 
to  turn  sideways  and  put  her  arms  down  to  her 
sides.  We  talk  a  lot  about  the  self-restraint  aspect  of 
self-control,  but  frequently  ignore  the  self-direction 
part. 

Self-direction  in  Good  Causes 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  many  ways  of  look- 
ing at  this  other  side  of  self-control.  Last  year,  for 
instance,  the  principle  was  discussed  by  deacons  all 
over  the  Church  and  earlier  this  year,  by  Latter-day 


Saint  families  in  home  evening  lessons.  The  central 
point  of  these  discussions  was  a  quotation  from  the 
58th  section  of  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants. 

For  behold,  it  is  not  meet  that  I  should  command 
in  all  things;  for  he  that  is  compelled  in  all  things, 
the  same  is  a  slothful  and  not  a  wise  servant;  ... 

Verily  I  say,  men  should  be  anxiously  engaged  in 
a  good  cause,  and  do  many  things  of  their  own  free 
will,  and  bring  to  pass  much  righteousness; 

For  the  power  is  in  them,  wherein  they  are  agents 
unto  themselves.  .  .  .  (Doctrine  and  Covenants 
58:26-28.) 

Within  each  person  is  the  power  and  agency — 
the  control  capacity — to  direct  himself  to  engage  in 
good  causes  and  bring  about  much  righteousness. 

"And  Then  Some" 

Another  way  of  describing  self-direction  is  ex- 
pressed in  three  short  words — "and  then  some." 
These  words  were  used  on  one  occasion  by  a  Church 
speaker  to  point  out  the  difference  between  average 
people  and  top  people.  "Average  people,"  he  said, 
"usually  do  what  is  expected  of  them.  But  top  people 
do  what  is  expected  of  them — and  then  some. 

"Top  people  are  thoughtful,  considerate,  kind — 
and  then  some. 

"Top  people  take  care  of  their  obligations  and 
responsibilities — and  then  some. 

"Top  people  can  be  counted  on  in  an  emergency 
— and  then  some." 

The  "and-then-some"  principle  and  the  "second- 
mile"  precept  taught  by  Jesus  are  one  and  the  same. 
They  denote  self-directive,  positive,  action-taking 
control  of  self. 

Defense— Offense 

From  still  another  viewpoint  the  two-sided  nature 
of  self-control — restraint  and  self-direction — might 
be  compared  with  the  successful  strategy  and  win- 
ning action  of  a  football  team.  While  a  strong  de- 
fense is  essential  in  holding  the  line  against  the 
advance  of  an  opposing  team,  the  thing  that  gains 


(For  Course  6,  lesson  of  May  22,  "A  Latter-day  Saint  Is  Self- 
reliant  and  Has  Self-control";  for  Course  8,  lesson  of  July  3,  "The 
Sixth  and  Seventh  Commandments";  for  Course  10,  lesson  of  July  17, 
"The  Full  Measure  of  Service";  for  Course  14,  lesson  of  July  10, 
"Jesus  Teaches  the  Disciples";  for  Course  18,  lesson  of  July  3,  "Love"; 
for  Course  24,  lesson  of  July  3,  "Gospel  Standards  in  Self-control"; 
for  Course  26,  lesson  of  July  24,  "Jeremiah,  Prophet  of  Rebuke  and 
Judgment";  to  support  Family  Home  Evening  lessons  19,  22;  and 
of  general  interest.) 


*  Daniel  A.  Keeler  has  been  a  member  of  the  Sunday  School 
general  board  and  the  Church  Correlation  Committee.  Currently,  he 
is  recuperating  from  a  serious  illness  while  completing  his  thesis  for 
an  MFA  degree  in  radio  and  television.  He  is  employed  by  the  Utah 
State  Board  of  Education  as  an  educational  television  specialist. 
Brother  Keeler  served  in  the  French  Mission  (1947-49)  and  lives  in 
Bountiful  23rd  Ward,  Bountiful  South  (Utah)  Stake,  with  his  wife, 
Felicia,  and  their  five  children. 
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yardage  and  scores  points  is  a  superior  offense  mov- 
ing steadily  forward.  In  like  manner,  the  person  who 
exercises  complete  self-control  not  only  resists  effec- 
tively the  advances  of  temptation  and  avoids  self- 
destructive  tendencies,  but  he  makes  progress  and 
scores  points  in  the  serious  game  of  life  by  taking 
the  offensive  in  doing  what  is  right. 

In  the  scriptures  numerous  accounts  are  given 
of  great  men  who  exercised  self-control,  not  merely 
by  avoiding  evil  or  doing  what  was  expected  of  them. 
They  took  action  against  evil  and  went  far  beyond 
the  call  of  duty.  Recall  the  oft-repeated  story  of 
Alma  the  Younger,  and  the  four  sons  of  King  Mosiah. 
(See  Mosiah  27.)  When  commanded  by  an  angel  to 
repent  and  cease  their  wicked  activities,  they  obeyed. 
Then  they  took  action  against  evil  and  redirected 
their  lives  in  the  difficult  and  often  unpopular  cause 
of  righteousness.  Young  Alma  faced  bitter  persecu- 
tion to  become  a  missionary,  the  keeper  of  the 
Church  records,  the  chief  judge  among  the  Nephites, 
and  the  leader  of  the  Church.  Each  of  Mosiah's  four 
sons,  in  turn,  rejected  the  high  honor  of  succeeding 
his  father  as  king  of  the  land,  and  each  elected  to 
devote  all  his  time  and  effort  to  missionary  work 
among  the  Lamanites. 

Self-direction  in  Action 

The  dual  aspects  of  self-control  can  be  seen  oper- 
ating in  the  lives  of  many  people  in  and  out  of  the 
Church  today.  The  law-abiding  man  or  woman  who 
volunteers  his  free  time  and  willing  services  to  his 
Church,  his  community,  or  his  country  is  practicing 
self-direction. 

The  12-year-old  boy  in  our  neighborhood  who 


shoveled  the  snow  from  a  sick  person's  walk  last 
winter  without  being  asked  practiced  self-direction. 
The  Primary  "Gaynote"  girl  in  our  ward  who  de- 
cided on  her  own  to  memorize  scriptures  in  addition 
to  those  required  to  get  jewels  on  her  bandlo  was 
practicing  self-direction. 

A  recently  baptised  boy  who  not  only  began  pay- 
ing his  tithing  as  commanded  but  initiated  a  mission- 
ary savings  account  was  using  self-direction.  He  is 
much  like  a  widow  we  once  knew.  Each  year  she 
paid  all  her  financial  obligations  to  the  Church,  in- 
cluding tithing,  and  then  added  another  one  per- 
cent "for  good  measure." 

I  have  been  dramatically  impressed  by  the  ac- 
count of  a  member  of  the  Church  who,  with  her 
husband  and  several  other  couples,  attended  a  movie 
not  long  ago.  It  had  been  recommended  as  an  ex- 
cellent production.  When  the  couples  entered  the 
theater,  they  noticed  other  acquaintances  in  the 
audience.  The  movie  turned  out  to  be  "adult"  enter- 
tainment. Surely  many  of  those  present  felt  uncom- 
fortable and  embarrassed  at  some  of  the  scenes.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  sister  we  are  talking  about 
burst  into  tears.  She  turned  to  her  husband  and 
friends  and  said,  "I  don't  know  about  you,  but  what 
is  going  on  here  is  contrary  to  all  that  I  have  been 
taught.    I  am  leaving  this  minute!"  And  she  did. 

Self-restraint  and  self-direction  are  the  two  es- 
sential elements  of  self-control.  For  me  there  has 
been  food  for  thought  in  a  reconsideration  of  this 
important  principle.  And  it  all  began  with  the  story 
of  a  little  girl  who  was  trapped  between  two  trains. 


Library  File  Reference:  SELF-CONTROL. 


ATTENTION  LIBRARIANS! 

Two  new  brochures  on  library  work  are  now 
available.  One  is  a  revised,  amplified  version  of  two 
former  brochures  and  contains  a  good  deal  of  new 
material.  Entitled  Filing  in  Latter-day  Saint  Church 
Libraries,  it  outlines  procedures  for  maintaining  the 
basic  library  files  (except  those  related  to  books) 
and  includes  a  recently  revised  subject  heading  list 
for  use  with  those  files.  Beginning  with  the  present 
(May)  issue  of  The  Instructor,  library  file  references 
are  now  based  on  this  revised  list  of  headings. 


The  second  brochure,  Pictorial  Teaching  Aids  in 
The  Instructor,  lists  by  title  or  description  all  front 
covers,  inside  back  cover  items,  centerspread  pic- 
tures, and  colored  cutouts  contained  in  The  Instruc- 
tor magazine  through  the  years  1950-1965,  showing 
the  suggested  subject  classification  for  filing  in  each 
instance.  Every  library  needs  both  the  new  bro- 
chures. 

A  full  list  of  library  brochures  now  available  and 
their  prices  is  as  follows: 

Filing  in  Latter-day  Saint  Church  Libraries. ...50^ 
Organization  of  Books  in  the  Ward  Library... .35^ 

Pictorial  Teaching  Aids  in  The  Instructor 15^ 

Binding  and  Repair  of  Library  Materials 10^ 

Orders  should  be  made  by  letter  to  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union  Librarian,  79  South  State  St., 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84111.  Make  checks  or  money 
orders  payable  to  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 
for  the  required  amount. 

— H.  George  Bickerstaff. 
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Choosing  the  right  vocation  is  important  to 
life's  voyage.  Largely  it  will  determine  .  .  . 


THE  SET  OF 
THE  SAIL 


by  Mark  Nichols* 


Almost  all  young  men  and  a  large  number  of 
young  women  are  confronted  with  three  major  deci- 
sions in  life:  How  will  they  worship?  whom  should 
they  marry?  and  what  should  they  do  to  make  a 
living? 

Making  a  good  living  is  basic  to  living  a  good  life. 


Thus,  choosing  a  vocation  becomes  an  important  and 
sacred  responsibility. 

Choosing  Is  Based  on  Discovery 

Choosing  a  vocation,  unlike  choosing  a  mate,  is 
not  a  "time-and-eternity"  proposition.  The  average 
worker  today,  except  for  most  of  those  in  the  pro- 
fessions, may  change  his  vocation  three  or  more 
times  during  his  productive  work  years.  The  level  of 
the  first  permanent  job,  however,  will  usually  de- 
termine subsequent  jobs.  Thus,  a  skilled  worker  or 
technician  likely  will  not  become  an  unskilled  worker 
on  job  changes;  nor  will  an  unskilled  worker  likely 
become  a  technician  without  considerable  additional 
training.  Choosing  and  preparing  for  the  right  (ini- 
tial) vocation,  then,  is  important  for  young  people 
because  this  largely  determines  the  "set  of  the  sail," 
as  it  applies  to  life's  voyage  on  the  seas  of  our 
private  enterprise  system. 

Choosing  the  right  vocation  is  based  on  discovery 
— the  discovery  of  interests  and  aptitudes.  One 
schoolboy  stated  it  this  way:  "All  you've  got  to  do 
is  find  out  who  you  are  and  then  make  up  your 
mind  which  way  to  go."  Fortunately,  there  are  many 
helpers  who  are  willing  and  ready  to  provide  infor- 
mation on  which  way  to  go.  The  home,  the  church, 
and  the  school  are  three  institutions  which  can  offer 
much  help  in  this  regard.  Relatives,  friends,  neigh- 
bors, teachers,  counselors,  and  others  all  play  impor- 
tant roles  in  vocational  choice. 

The  Home 

Undoubtedly  the  home  plays  the  most  important 
role  in  aiding  young  people  to  make  right  choices. 
Sometimes,  however,  parents  play  negative  roles 
when  it  comes  to  helping  their  children  make  the 
right  vocational  choices.  Certainly  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  Latter-day  Saint  parent  to  teach  his  child  that 
all  honest  work  is  honorable.  From  home  training 
young  people  develop  positive  or  negative  attitudes 
and  ideals  with  regard  to  the  world  of  work. 

A  parent  has  the  responsibility  of  encouraging  his 
child  to  think  seriously  and  prayerfully  about  his 
vocational  choice  and  to  take  advantage  of  school 
and  other  opportunities  which  aid  in  making  sound 
vocational  decisions.  Sound  teachings  in  the  home 
make  children  aware  of  their  responsibility  in  this 
regard  and  help  them  realize  that  choosing  the  right 
vocation  is  an  important  part  of  life  itself. 

It  is  the  solemn  duty  of  every  parent  to  help 
his  child  to  be  successfully  prepared  to  face  the  world 


(For  Course  10,  lesson  of  July  24,  "The  Parable  of  the  Talents"; 
for  Course  18,  lesson  of  May  22,  "Self-regard";  for  Course  24,  lesson 
of  July  10,  "Economic  Responsibility";  to  support  Family  Home 
Evening  lesson  26;  and  of  general  interest.) 


♦Mark  Nichols  is  Utah  State  Administrator  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion and  past  president  of  American  Vocational  Association  and  the 
National  Council  of  State  Directors  of  Vocational  Education.  He  has 
addressed  business,  civic,  and  educational  groups  in  37  states..  A 
former  bishop,  Brother  Nichols  has  also  served  on  a  high  council  and 
the  YMMIA  general  board.  Currently,  he  is  secretary  of  the  ward 
Aaronic  priesthood  committee  and  chorister  in  Ensign  3rd  Ward, 
Ensign  (Salt  Lake)  Stake.  He  received  a  master  of  science  degree 
from  Utah  State  University  in  1960.  He  married  Josephine  Burning- 
ham,  and  they  have  two  children. 
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when  he  leaves  the  parental  roof  to  make  a  home 
for  himself.  From  an  economics  standpoint,  this 
means  the  ability  to  make  a  good  living,  which  is 
predicated  upon  occupational  training;  and  this,  in 
turn,  is  based  on  right  occupational  choice. 

Wise  is  the  parent  who  understandingly  evaluates 
his  child's  interests  and  aptitudes  and  gives  encour- 
agement in  a  vocational  choice  within  this  frame- 
work. Frustration,  unhappiness,  and  even  tragedy 
often  follow  in  the  wake  of  unwise  vocational  deci- 
sions, when  parents  have  forced  their  desires  upon 
children  which  are  not  in  keeping  with  the  child's 
aptitudes  and  interests. 

The  School 

One  of  the  primary  responsibilities  of  the  school 
is  to  help  youth  make  sound  vocational  choices  and 
then  provide  training  in  those  fields.  The  school 
provides  occupational  information,  testing  with  in- 
terpretation of  test  results,  and  counseling  on  the 
many  facets  of  vocational  choice. 

Much  occupational  information  is  provided  in 
elementary  grades.  Field  trips  are  taken  to  observe 
people  at  work  in  various  industries.  The  scope  of 
such  experiences  is  enlarged  in  junior  high  school. 
One  state  department  of  public  instruction  produced 
a  series  of  25  film-sound  stories  on  the  "World  of 
Work."  These  are  shown  to  junior  high  school  stu- 
dents and  provide  good  supplementary  information 
for  counselors  and  teachers  in  acquainting  students 
with  the  various  ways  in  which  people  make  a  living. 

The  vocational  division  of  the  Utah  State  De- 
partment of  Education  produced  eight  film-sound 
stories  in  a  series  known  as,  "You  and  Your  Job." 
This  is  used  to  provide  specific  job  information  for 
senior  high  school  enrollees  and  usually  is  shown  to 
tenth- grade  students.  Students  are  taught  that  there 
are  about  27,000  jobs  in  which  people  make  their  liv- 
ing in  the  United  States.  These  jobs  are  classified  in 
ten  or  more  divisions  such  as  professional,  semi- 
professional,  managerial,  agricultural,  clerical,  sales, 
service,  skilled,  semi-skilled,  and  unskilled.  Jobs 
may  be  grouped  into  field  clusters  in  each  of  these 
divisions.  Each  cluster  requires  definite  skills,  abili- 
ties, understandings,  temperment,  and  other  factors 
for  job  success. 

Interest  and  Aptitude  Tests 

Junior  and  senior  high  school  students  take  inter- 
est and  aptitude  tests  which  aid  them  in  discovering 
themselves.  The  Lee-Thorpe  Occupational  Inventory 
and  the  Kuder  Preference  Record  are  widely  used 
tests  to  identify  occupational  interests.  Multi-factor 
tests  such  as  the  Differential  Aptitude  Test  and  the 
California  Multiple  Aptitude  Test  are  used  to  iden- 
tify aptitudes.  Such  tests  are  generally  given  to 
ninth-grade  students. 


A  vocational  test  in  wide  use  everywhere  in  the 
United  States  is  the  G.A.T.B.  test  administered  by 
representatives  of  state  departments  of  employment 
security,  in  cooperation  with  the  schools.  In  some 
instances  this  test  is  given  to  ninth  and  tenth  grad- 
ers, but  it  is  generally  given  to  those  in  their  eleventh 
and  twelfth  years. 

Intelligence  tests  are  administered  by  schools; 
yet  today  it  is  recognized  there  are  many  other  abil- 
ities in  addition  to  verbal,  numerical,  and  spatial 
which  make  for  success  in  a  vocation. 

Junior  and  senior  high  schools  have  trained 
counselors  who  spend  much  time  in  group  and  indi- 
vidual counseling.  Much  of  this  counseling  centers 
around  information  basic  to  the  making  of  right  vo- 
cational choices. 

Most  students  who  have  had  the  right  kind  of 
home  training  and  have  purposefully  availed  them- 
selves of  their  school  opportunities  will  have  an  idea 
of  their  vocational  goals  by  their  eleventh  school 
year  or  before.  Vocational  goals  may  change  con- 
siderably after  this  time.  This  is  not  serious.  It  is 
to  be  expected.  It  is  serious  for  students  to  go  aim- 
lessly through  high  school  without  ever  coming  to 
grips  with  themselves  regarding  right  vocational 
choices.  Students  who  have,  or  think  they  have, 
vocational  goals  usually  have  better  grades  and  less 
absenteeism  than  students  who  do  not  have  voca- 
tional goals.  Students  with  definite  interests  about 
vocational  goals  seldom  drop  out  of  high  school. 

Students  with  vocational  goals  requiring  post- 
secondary  training  should  enroll  in  schools  which 
will  best  prepare  them  for  job  entry.  Each  year  there 
are  thousands  of  college  freshmen  students  with 
unrealistic  professional  goals  who  drop  the  first  quar- 
ter, the  first  semester,  or  the  first  year,  upon  discov- 
ering that  their  aptitudes  and  interests  are  not  in 
these  fields.  If  their  vocational  choices  had  been 
built  on  firmer  foundations,  they  might  have  more 
profitably  enrolled  in  area  vocational  schools  or  insti- 
tutes. Far  greater  numbers  of  workers  are  engaged 
in  the  technical,  skilled,  clerical,  sales,  and  service 
fields  than  in  the  professions.  Likewise,  many  stu- 
dents with  other  than  professional  goals  may  have 
the  aptitudes  for  such  and  might  profitably  pursue 
goal  objectives  in  the  professions. 

The  Church 

The  Church  could  play  a  far  greater  role  in  aiding 
young  people  to  make  right  vocational  choices. 
Church  members  with  marketable  skills  and  abilities 
are  seldom  on  Church  or  public  welfare  rolls.  The 
real  basis  of  personal  welfare  and  economic  wellbeing 
is  the  possession  of  marketable  skills  and  abilities 
and  in  using  them  productively. 

{Concluded  on  following  page.) 
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THE  SET  OF  THE   SAIL    (Concluded  from  preceding  page.) 


Teachers  in  Sunday  School,  Aaronic  priesthood, 
and  Mutual  Improvement  Association  have  a  real 
opportunity  to  encourage  young  people  to  give  seri- 
ous thought  to  vocational  choice.  An  encouraging 
word  or  complimentary  remark  along  this  line  before 
a  group  or  in  private  conversation  may  go  a  long 
way  to  help  youthful  listeners  give  wise  and  serious 
consideration  to  selecting  sound  vocational  goals. 

The  great  scouting  activity  of  the  Church,  with 
its  merit  badge  program,  is  indeed  one  of  the  finest 
kinds  of  vocational  exploration.  The  very  heart  of 
the  Explorer  Scout  program  is  vocational  exploration 


aimed  at  helping  a  boy  make  the  right  vocational 
choice. 

Kind  and  encouraging  words  from  the  pulpit  by 
ward,  stake,  and  general  authorities  concerning  wise 
vocational  choices  go  a  long  way  in  influencing  the 
thinking  of  young  and  old  alike. 

And  finally,  let  us  always  keep  this  truism  in 
mind — that  person  has  found  heaven  on  earth  who 
has  chosen  the  right  vocation,  and  experiences  hap- 
piness in  his  work! 
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GOD'S  BLUEPRINT 
FOR  HAPPINESS 


by  Leland  H.  Monson 


Suggested  Lesson  for  Stake  Conference 
Sunday,  Third  Quarter 


Lesson: 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  (Matthew  5  to  7.) 

Objective: 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  God's  blueprint  for 
abundant  living. 

Learning  Goals: 

A  learning  goal  is  an  activity  which  I  can  perform  im- 
mediately to  help  me  learn  the  lesson  being  taught.  Such 
goals,  properly  used,  take  learning  out  of  the  hazardous  state 
of  good  intentions  into  the  kindly  realm  of  practice,  of  real- 
ity.  We  learn  that  which  we  live. 

Assignment: 

1.  Read  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  every  day  this 
week. 

2.  Study  carefully  the  works  of  the  flesh  and 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  (See  Galatians  5:19-23.) 

3.  Keep  a  diary  for  three  weeks  in  which  you 
record  each  time  you  become  angry.  In  each  case 
list  the  cause.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  read  the 
diary  to  see  if  you  have  attitudes  that  make  you  a 
nasty,  mean,  little  creature. 

4.  Learn  to  love  an  enemy  by  taking  the  three 
steps  Jesus  provided  in  the  Sermon.  (See  Leland  H. 
Monson  and  Clinton  Barton,  Character  and  Leader- 
ship, pages  38-50;  see  also  Matthew  6:43,  44.) 

5.  Develop  and  expand  just  one  principle  Jesus 
taught  in  the  Sermon:  humility,  honesty,  faith,  chas- 
tity, prayer,  or  one  of  your  own  choosing. 

6.  Be  courteous  to  someone  who  has  committed 
a  traffic  offense  against  you. 

7.  Decide  which  is  your  most  irritating  weakness 
and  take  specific  steps  to  conquer  it. 


(For  Course  8,  lesson  of  July  3,  "The  Sixth  and  Seventh  Com- 
mandments"; for  Course  10,  lessons  of  May  22  and  July  10,  "Sermon 
on  the  Mount,"  "Who  Is  My  Neighbor?"  for  Course  14,  lesson  of 
July  10,  "Jesus  Teaches  the  Disciples";  for  Course  18,  lessons  of 
July  3,  17,  and  31,  "Love,"  "Friendship,"  and  "Service";  for  Course 
24,  lesson  of  July  3,  "Gospel  Standards  in  Self-control";  to  support 
Family  Home  Evening  lessons  15,  19,  and  22;  and  of  general  interest.) 


Cues    (Artificial  reminders) : 

As  a  teacher,  use  an  extrinsic  and  an  intrinsic  cue  to 
reinforce  this  lesson  in  the  lives  of  students  during  the 
coming  week. 

Extrinsic  cues: 

An  extrinsic  cue  is  an  artificial  reminder  to  reinforce  the 
lesson  in  the  life  of  a  class  member.  It  is  an  object  you  can 
put  in  the  hands  of  each  class  member  to  remind  him  during 
the  week  of  his  lesson.  (Study  Ernest  M.  Ligon's  Powerful 
Learning  Tools  in  Religion,  page  43.) 

Intrinsic  cues: 

An  intrinsic  cue  is  a  natural  part  of  the  main  situation 
in  j'our  lesson.  It  can  be  a  question  that  leads  one  to  apply 
the  principle  discussed  in  the  lesson.  For  example,  a  lesson 
taught  on  the  subject,  "Sorrows  Can  Be  Teachers"  can, 
require  students  to  ask,  when  they  meet  a  sorrow  or  diffi- 
culty during  the  coming  week,  "What  is  God  trying  to  teach 
me  now?"  This  question  will  assure  that  a  sorrow  will  pro- 
mote the  spiritual  growth  of  the  individual,  not  embitter 
him.  (See  Gospel  Living  in  the  Home,  page  247,  for  another 
excellent  example  requiring  the  use  of  a  chart  as  a  re- 
minder.) 

Here  is  an  intrinsic  cue  for  our  lesson  on  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount:  Each  time  you  are  required  to  make  an  ethical 
choice  this  week  ask  yourself  this  question:  How  would 
Jesus  have  solved  this  problem?  The  use  of  this  intrinsic 
cue  will  make  the  coming  week  a  period  of  learning,  rather 
than  forgetting,  the  principles  taught  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount 

If  a  stranger  from  a  distant  planet  were  suddenly 
to  appear  and  ask  to  see  our  most  priceless  posses- 
sion, we  probably  would  show  him  our  heightened 
means  of  communication  and  transportation,  our  im- 
proved instruments  of  production,  our  achievements 
in  medicine,  our  natural  resources,  our  marble  halls, 
our  educational  institutions,  our  achievements  in 
culture;  and  then,  supreme  above  them  all,  we  would 
show  him  an  illuminated  manuscript,  thumbed  with 
the  fingers  of  hands  long  since  cold:  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount. 

Man's  ultimate  and  final  destiny  depends  more 
on  his  ability  to  accept  and  apply  the  challenges  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  than  on  any  new  dis- 
coveries he  may  make  with  the  scientific  method. 

With  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Jesus  heightened 

our  aspirations  and  powered  our  ability  to  achieve 

them.    The  Sermon  is  our  assurance  that  we  can 

raise  ourselves  above  the  level  of  the  beast.    It  is 

(Continued  on  following  page.) 
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God's  promise  of  abundant  living,  God's  power  to 
take  us  to  spiritual  heights.  The  Sermon  gives  us 
an  urgency  to  transform  our  lives.  When  we  read 
and  feel  its  inner  power,  we  gain  strength  and  energy 
sufficient  to  help  activate  it  in  our  lives.  It  is  pow- 
ered into  action  by  faith  in  the  Divine  Sonship  of 
Jesus. 

Moreover,  Jesus  demonstrated  that  mortal  man 
can  live  on  this  heightened  level  of  achievement. 
Every  word  of  this  Sermon,  He  wrote  again  with 
His  actions.  His  life  is  a  challenge  to  enrich  our 
lives. 

Five  Main  Divisions 

This  Sermon  has  five  main  divisions:  (1)  The 
Beatitudes;  (2)  Jesus  explains  the  relation  of  His 
disciples  to  the  world,  speaking  of  the  responsibility 
and  dignity  of  their  ministry;  (3)  Jesus  instructs 
citizens  of  the  kingdom  concerning  righteousness, 
frequently  contrasting  His  sublime  message  with 
ideas  then  current  in  the  Law  and  the  Prophets; 
(4)  Jesus  explains  God's  readiness  to  bless  and  com- 
fort and  closes  this  division  of  the  Sermon  with  the 
Golden  Rule:  "Therefore  all  things  whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so 
to  them  .  .  ."  (Matthew  7:12);  (5)  Jesus  urges  that 
we  can  know  members  of  the  kingdom  by  their 
fruits;  that  we  qualify  for  the  kingdom  not  by  the 
performance  of  specific  rituals  alone,  but  by  the 
attainment  of  specific  character  traits. 

(1)  The  Beatitudes 

The  Beatitudes  give  us  eight  emotional  attitudes 
to  cultivate  in  our  search  for  happiness.  However, 
rather  than  develop  attitudes  to  achieve  happiness, 
too  frequently  in  our  modern  world  we  have  sought 
to  increase  happiness  by  improving  our  environment 
with  a  better  home,  a  more  expensive  automobile, 
finer  clothes,  and  a  host  of  other  material  blessings; 
by  seeking  after  fame;  or  acquiring  power.  Jesus 
reveals  the  falseness  of  this  approach.  The  source  of 
man's  supreme  happiness,  He  taught,  was  not  in 
outward  circumstances  but  in  inner  strength  of 
character  and  in  mature  emotional  attitudes. 

These  eight  Beatitudes,  psychologically,  can  be 
divided  into  two  groups  of  four  each.  The  first  group 
can  be  classified  under  intelligent  faith.  It  includes 
(1)  the  poor  in  spirit,  those  who  are  aware  of  their 
spiritual  poverty  and,  because  of  this  awareness,  are 
humble  and  teachable;  (2)  the  meek,  those  who 
accept  the  will  of  God  in  place  of  their  own  will; 
(3)  those  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness; 
and  (4)  the  pure  in  heart. 


THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT 
BY  CARL  BLOCH. 

The  second  group  comprises  those  who  have  the 
characteristics  of  Fatherly  love.  In  this  group  we 
have  (1)  those  who  mourn,  (2)  the  peacemakers, 
(3)  the  merciful,  and  (4)  those  who  are  persecuted 
for  righteousness'  sake. 

Whenever  an  individual  shows  fear  or  anger  in 
the  face  of  situations  in  life,  he  increases  his  unhap- 
piness;  but  on  the  other  hand,  whenever  he  demon- 
strates faith  or  love,  he  increases  his  happiness.  For 
this  reason  psychologists  note  that  our  two  greatest 
sins  are  those  of  fear  and  anger.   In  the  Church  we 
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cure  the  sin  of  fear  with  faith  and  the  sin  of  anger 
with  love. 

Intelligent  faith  and  Fatherly  love,  then,  are  the 
characteristics  we  must  cultivate  if  we  are  to  exem- 
plify the  type  of  life  called  for  in  the  eight  Beati- 
tudes. Under  these  conditions,  the  big  business  of 
life  is  to  discipline  ourselves  with  the  Beatitudes, 
and  thus  conquer  fear  and  anger  with  intelligent 
faith  in  God,  man,  and  the  universe;  and  absolute 
love  for  all  mankind. 

(2)  Relationship  of  Jesus'  Disciples  to  the  World 

Immediately  following  His  discussion  of  the 
Beatitudes,  Jesus  examined  the  relationship  of  His 
disciples  to  the  world.  He  explained  their  dignity 
and  their  responsibility;  and  He  encouraged  them  by 
describing  the  exalted  nature  of  their  ministry.  He 
accomplished  this  portrayal  of  their  dignity  and  re- 
sponsibility by  using  two  beautiful  metaphors:  (1) 
"Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,"  and  (2)  "Ye  are  the 
light  of  the  world." 

A  metaphor  is  a  fused  comparison.  It  consists 
of  three  parts,  the  tenor,  the  vehicle,  and  the  con- 
nections. In  the  first  part  of  the  term,  ye  [apostles] 
is  the  tenor.  The  salt  is  the  vehicle,  it  carries  the 
new  meaning.  The  connections  are  the  common  ele- 
ments between  the  tenor  and  the  vehicle,  between 
apostles  and  salt. 

To  find  the  connections,  we  must  discover  the 
uses  of  salt  in  Biblical  times.  It  was  used  as  a  pre- 
servative, as  a  seasoner,  as  a  medium  of  exchange, 
and  as  an  agent  for  polishing  discolored  brass  lamps. 
Jesus  meant,  then,  that  the  apostles  were  blessed 
with  the  power  to  preserve,  to  make  enticing,  to 
furbish  or  to  brighten  society. 

Carrying  out  this  same  process  with  the  second 
metaphor,  we  discover  that  when  Jesus  said,  "Ye 
are  the  light  of  the  world,"  He  meant  that  the 
apostles  were  blessed  with  the  ability  to  bring  light 
to  a  world  in  darkness — light  symbolizing  intelli- 
gence. 

(3)  Jesus  Instructs  Citizens  of  the  Kingdom 

Besides  discussing  the  Beatitudes  and  the  dig- 
nity, the  responsibility,  and  the  power  of  the  dis- 
ciples, Jesus  turned  to  instruct  citizens  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  concerning  righteousness.  In  the 
process,  He  frequently  contrasted  His  sublime  mor- 
ality with  the  less  exalted  concepts  to  be  found  in 
the  Mosaic  law. 

Before  making  these  contrasts,  however,  Jesus 
noted  that  He  came,  not  to  destroy  the  Mosaic  law, 
but  to  fulfill  it.  The  Mosaic  law  was  the  bud,  while 
His  exalted  morality  was  the  full-blown  flower. 


In  the  first  example  of  the  contrasts,  Jesus  said: 
"Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  by  them  of  old 
time,  Thou  shalt  not  kill;  and  whosoever  shall  kill 
shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment:  but  I  say  unto 
you,  That  whosoever  is  angry  with  his  brother  with- 
out a  cause  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment.  ..." 
(Matthew  5:21,  22.)  A  new  English  translation  of 
the  latter  part  of  this  quotation  reads:  "Anyone  who 
nurses  anger  against  his  brother  must  be  brought  to 
judgment."  Here  Jesus  calls  for  self-control,  for  a 
maturity  to  conquer  the  emotion  of  anger. 

A  second  example  of  the  method  used  by  Jesus 
in  contrasting  His  sublime  morality  with  the  less 
exalted  morality  of  the  Law  reads:  "Ye  have  heard 
that  it  was  said  by  them  of  old  time,  Thou  shalt  not 
commit  adultery,"  quoting  one  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, "But  I  say  unto  you,  That  whosoever 
looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her  hath  committed 
adultery  with  her  already  in  his  heart."  (Matthew 
5:27,  28.)  With  this  higher  law  of  the  Gospel,  a 
man  can  commit  adultery  without  physical  contact 
with  a  woman. 

A  final  example  of  Jesus'  emphasis  on  the  higher 
nature  of  His  concepts  of  morality  reads:  "Ye  have 
heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour,  and  hate  thine  enemy.  But  I  say  unto 
you,  Love  your  enemies.  .  .  ."  (Matthew  5:43,  44.) 

Continuing  His  explication  of  righteousness, 
Jesus  forbade  ostentation  in  the  giving  of  alms,  pride 
and  vanity  in  prayer,  lust  for  material  gain.  He  also 
asked  that  we  judge  not  unrighteously. 

(4)  God's  Readiness  To  Bless  and  Comfort 

Coming  to  the  fourth  division  of  the  Sermon,  we 
discover  that  Jesus  tells  the  disciples  that  God  is 
ever  ready  to  bless  those  who  seek  Him.  Then  He 
gave  to  His  disciples  the  Golden  Rule,  "Therefore 
all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.  . .  ."  (Matthew  7:12.) 
This  rule  is  positive  in  its  nature  and  calls  for  our 
being  of  genuine  service  to  humanity.  We  must  be 
not  only  good,  but  good  for  something. 

(5)  "By  Their  Fruits" 

In  the  final  section  of  the  Sermon,  Jesus  has 
worked  to  a  climax.  Here  He  stresses  the  idea  that 
we  shall  be  judged  by  our  fruits  [acts] .  If  we  have 
not  produced  fruits  of  the  Spirit:  "love,  joy,  peace, 
longsuffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness, 
temperance,"  then  we  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom. 

"Not  every  one,"  said  Jesus,  "that  saith  unto 
me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father 
(Concluded  on  page  181.) 
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Seventeenth  in  a  Series  To  Support  the 
Family  Home  Evening  Program 

ONE  WORLD 


by  Reed  H.  Bradford 


I  had  a  roommate  in  graduate  school  who  once 
told  me  that  he  wished  he  had  been  born  and  reared 
during  the  Middle  Ages. 

"Why?"  I  asked  him. 

"Because,"  he  said,  "there  was  a  unity  of  life 
which  I  do  not  find  in  our  present  world." 

As  I  reflected  on  his  comments  and  observations, 
I  began  to  look  closely  at  the  kind  of  world  in  which 
we  live.  In  many  countries  we  have  a  highly  complex, 
differentiated,  and  heterogeneous  society.  Many  or- 
ganizations impinge  upon  our  lives  in  many  different 
ways.  In  several  societies  a  child  may  begin  to  at- 
tend a  nursery  at  three  or  four  years  of  age.  At  the 
age  of  five,  he  is  in  kindergarten;  and  then  at  the 
age  of  six  he  commences  a  more  intensive,  formal 
education. 

The  Problem  Stems  from  Behavior 

The  child  faces  a  real  problem  in  such  a  society. 
The  problem  stems  from  the  fact  that  one  group  may 
behave  in  one  way,  and  another  behaves  in  another 
way.  Let  us  take  an  example.  The  child,  through 
interaction  with  his  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters, 
is  taught  to  have  respect  and  love  for  his  fellow 
human  beings.  Then  he  goes  to  school  and  associates 
with  individuals  who  do  not  have  this  respect.  They 
are  mean  and  cruel.  His  father  and  mother  and  other 


(For  Course  14,  lesson  of  July  10,  "Jesus  Teaches  the  Disciples"; 
for  Course  18,  lesson  of  July  10,  "Home";  for  Course  24,  lessons  of 
May  22,  June  19,  and  July  3,  "Constant  Growth  in  Understanding  the 
Gospel,"  "Free  Agency  and  Freedom,"  and  "Gospel  Standards  in 
Self-control";  to  support  Family  Home  Evening  lessons  13,  18;  and 
of  general  interest.) 


members  of  his  family  have  made  him  feel  important 
and  have  given  him  understanding  and  emotional 
warmth.  At  school,  with  his  "peer/"  group  (children 
his  own  age)  some  may  be  quite  exclusive.  Only  cer- 
tain individuals  are  permitted  to  join  the  particular 
group.  If  he  is  not  one  of  these  individuals,  he  is 
excluded. 

He  attends  Primary  and  Sunday  School  and  is 
taught  that  he  should  be  honest.  In  school,  however, 
he  finds  that  several  of  his  classmates  cheat  on 
examinations.  He  is  taught  by  his  parents  that  he 
should  be  morally  clean,  and  yet  he  finds  that  many 
youth  do  not  live  this  way.  Some  of  them  may  be 
leaders  in  school  social  activities. 

He  reads  in  the  scriptures  that  the  way  to  ob- 
tain status  or  recognition  is  to  strive  for  eternal  life. 
To  do  so,  he  should  acquire  knowledge;  he  should 
obtain  wisdom;  and  he  should  give  of  his  knowledge, 
wisdom,  and  skill  to  others  unselfishly,  without 
thought  of  reward.  But,  as  he  associates  with  others 
in  the  world,  he  finds  that  people  pay  a  great  deal 
of  attention  to  the  attainment  of  certain  positions. 
Sometimes  they  are  ruthless  in  the  methods  they 
adopt  to  gain  them. 

He  discovers  that  many  people  in  the  world  gov- 
ern their  lives  by  "external  sanctions";  that  is,  they 
respond  to  pressures  from  others.  Such  pressures  as 
the  desire  to  be  accepted,  to  make  money,  to  evade 
the  police,  to  receive  formal  reward — these  motivate 
many  individuals  to  achieve  whatever  they  achieve. 

Internal  Sanctions 

But  if  he  studies  the  teachings  of  the  Saviour, 
he  finds  that  the  Saviour  placed  emphasis  upon 
"internal  sanctions." 

.  .  .  The  experience  that  is  education  comes  to  be 
recognized,  as  it  occurs  within  one's  self  or  as  one 
sees  it  occur  in  another.  Education  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  such  other  experiences  as  excite- 
ment, pleasure,  and  having  an  opinion.  I  have 
ventured  to  identify  its  characteristic,  distinguishing 
cycle  of  development.  It  begins  in  a  reaching  out  of 
the  mind  and  spirit,  an  entertainment  of  possibilities 
of  significance  and  value  in  things  seen,  heard  about, 
imagined.  If  this  exploration  of  a  universe  that 
thereby  begins  to  expand  for  one  is  to  become  educa- 
tion, it  requires,  as  Whitehead  so  well  presents  the 
matter  in  his  book,  The  Aims  of  Education,  the 
discipline  of  order  and  precision.  Further  facts  must 
be  considered.   Ideas  must  be  .  .  .  tested. 

In  describing  this  phase  of  the  cycle,  one  em- 
phasizes the  interaction  of  mind  and  mind,  idea  and 
idea,  fact  and  fact,  as  forms  of  that  conversation  by 
which  the  cycle  of  the  mind  proceeds.  And  finally, 
there  is  an  act  of  appropriation,  a  taking  to  one's 
self,  on  one's  own  terms,  the  piece  of  knowledge  that 
has  been  offered.  Although  teachers  are  needed,  ed- 
ucation is  always,  in  part,  one's  own  act. 
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As  the  child  grows  older,  there  comes  to  be  more 
awareness  of  one's  own  effort  to  learn  and  to  become, 
the  third  phase  of  which  is  an  experience  of  growth 
by  an  act  of  affirmation.  Something — an  idea,  a  fact 
— is  offered  by  book,  teacher,  or  the  experience  of 
life.  If  it  flows  over  and  past  one,  there  is  no  educa- 
tion. If  it  sticks  to  one,  and  becomes  training  or 
habit,  nevertheless  there  may  be  little  or  no  educa- 
tion. If  one  deals  with  it,  thoughtfully  and  reason- 
ably, in  terms  of  what  one  already  is  and  with  a 
result  that  thereafter  one  is  by  some  degree  more 
than  one  was  before,  there  is  surely  education.1 

But  everyone  who  would  experience  the  most  in- 
tensive and  lasting  joy,  who  would  achieve  salvation 
and  exaltation  in  the  celestial  kingdom  of  our  Heav- 
enly Father,  must  govern  his  life  according  to  certain 
basic  principles  of  the  Gospel.  These  principles  are 
like  the  roots  of  a  tree,  the  hub  of  the  wheel,  or  the 
main  motif  of  a  symphony;  they  are  the  beacons 
which  light  the  way.  They  are  the  central  values  by 
which  the  individual  governs  his  life. 

One  of  the  greatest  functions  of  parents  is  to  help 
their  children  understand,  accept,  and  implement 
those  basic  principles.  If  children  understand  these 
basic  concepts,  they  can  then  live  in  the  world  and 
yet  not  accept  worldly  ways  of  behavior  which  do 
not  provide  the  kinds  of  satisfaction  they  have  been 
taught  divine  children  of  our  Heavenly  Father  are 
entitled  to  expect. 

Home— Place  of  Opportunity 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  authorities 
of  the  Church  initiated  the  Family  Home  Evening 
Program.  Such  a  program  provides  an  excellent  op- 
portunity for  people  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the 

IClark  Tibbetts  and  Wilma  Donahue,  Aging  in  Today's  Society; 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.,  1960;   pages  232,  233. 


fundamentals  of  the  Gospel  and  to  learn  how  to  im- 
plement such  fundamentals  in  their  lives.  In  an  atmos- 
phere and  climate  of  acceptance,  emotional  warmth, 
respect,  and  love,  the  problems  confronted  by  each 
family  member  can  be  discussed,  analyzed,  and  eval- 
uated. Constant  reference  can  be  made  to  the  way 
the  Saviour  dealt  with  typical  problems.  The  older 
members  of  the  family,  including  parents  who  have 
had  more  experience  in  the  world,  can  impart  of  their 
knowledge,  wisdom,  and  experience  to  younger  mem- 
bers. If  people  adopt  this  kind  of  program,  they  will 
find  that  instead  of  it  occupying  just  an  hour  a  week, 
it  will  tend  to  extend  itself  in  an  informal  way  to 
much  of  the  interaction  of  family  members  through 
the  week.  Perhaps  the  family  is  taking  a  trip;  per- 
haps they  are  dining  together;  perhaps  some  of  them 
are  washing  the  dishes  or  cleaning  the  house;  but 
in  all  such  situations,  they  have  the  opportunity  to 
interact  with  each  other.  They  can  do  two  things 
at  the  same  time:  clean  the  house,  for  example,  and 
at  the  same  time  cross-fertilize  each  other's  souls. 
The  latter  is  much  more  important  than  the  former. 

Thus,  though  an  individual  lives,  in  a  normal 
course  of  each  day,  in  different  worlds,  he  has  one 
world  within  the  deepest  sources  of  his  soul.  He 
feels  "at  home"  with  himself  because  he  knows  the 
basic  principles  which  guide  his  life.  He  also  feels 
"at  one"  with  his  Heavenly  Father. 

Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,  but  for  them  also 
which  shall  believe  on  me  through  their  word; 

That  they  all  may  be  one;  as  thou,  Father,  art 
in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in 
us:  that  the  world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent 
me.  (John  17:20-21.) 
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GOD'S  BLUEPRINT  FOR  HAPPINESS       (Concluded  from  page  179.) 


which  is  in  heaven."  (Matthew  7:21.)  Our  big  busi- 
ness in  life  according  to  this  section  of  the  Sermon, 
is  to  discover  the  will  of  God,  and  to  activate  that 
will  in  our  lives.  We  must  close  the  gap  which  sepa- 
rates the  Gospel  we  teach  from  the  Gospel  we  live. 
We  cannot  preach  the  Gospel  with  our  lips  and  bring 
it  into  disrepute  with  our  actions.  We  can  no  longer 
preserve  the  outward  form  of  religion  while  we  ap- 
pear as  a  standing  denial  of  it,  in  reality.  Our 
single  selfishness  and  compulsive  greed  must  be  re- 
placed with  a  genuine  love  for  humanity. 

What  a  tremendous  message  Jesus  gave  to  the 
world  in  this  Sermon,  with  its  sublime,  exalted,  moral 
concepts!  Each  division  offers  a  genuine  contribu- 
tion to  a  solution  of  our  individual,  family,  com- 
munity, national,  and  international  problems.  In  this 


Sermon  Jesus  certainly  gave  us  a  blueprint  for  hap- 
piness, a  clarion  call  for  the  more  abundant  life. 

This  Sermon  is  so  impressive  that  we  should 
follow  Moses'   directions   concerning  the   Law: 

And  these  words,  which  I  command  thee  this  day, 
shall  be  in  thine  heart: 

And  thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy 
children,  and  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest 
in  thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way, 
and  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up. 

And  thou  shalt  bind  them  for  sign  upon  thine 
hand,  and  they  shall  be  as  frontlets  between  thine 
eyes. 

And  thou  shalt  write  them  upon  the  posts  of  thy 
house,  and  on  thy  gates.  (Deuteronomy  6:6-9.) 

Library  File  Reference:  JESUS  CHRIST— SERMONS    and  TEACHINGS. 
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"I  can't  go  to  Sunday  School  without  my  shoes.' 


Photo  by  H.  Armstrong  Roberts. 


LOST  SHOES 

Shoes,  shoes, 

Where  are  my  shoes? 

I  can't  go  to  Sunday  School 

Without  my  shoes. 

I've  looked  here, 

I've  looked  there, 

Here  they  are 

Under   my  chair! 

Shoes,  shoes, 

I've  walked  in  you  all  day, 
Now  I  will  put  you 
Neatly  away. 


MY  SWEATER 

I'll  hang  up  my  sweater, 
And  there  it  will  stay, 
'Til  I  want  to  wear  it 
Another  fine  day. 

Selected 
verses  by 

Jane 
Bradford 

Terry 


TOYS  AT   BEDTIME 

I'm  getting  sleepy, 
Can't  play  any  more, 
Look  at  my  toys 
All  over  the  floor! 
I'll  pick  them  all  up 
Before  going  to  bed, 
Or  someone  rnight  fall 
And  bump  his  head. 
Somebody  else  might 
Trip  and  fall 
Over  my  blocks 
Or  big  red  ball. 

Now  my  toys  are  put  away, 
Ready  for  another  day. 


(For  Course  1,  lessons  of  June  12.  July  17,  and  31,   "What  Do  I 
Do  When  I  Awaken?"  "I  Put  Things  Where  They  Belong  at  Home," 


and    "I   Help    Get    Myself    Ready    for    Sunday    School";    to    support 
Family   Home   Evening   lessons   20,   21;    and   of   general    interest.) 
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Joseph  Smith  and  Oliver  Cowdery 
Receive  the  Melchizedek  Priesthood 


By  Hazel  W.  Lewis 
THE  STORY 


While  Joseph  Smith  and  Oliver  Cowdery  were  work- 
ing on  the  translation  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  they 
found  many  references  which  indicated  that  baptism 
was  essential  to  salvation.  As  Joseph  and  Oliver  never 
had  been  baptized,  they  decided  to  pray  about  this  matter. 

The  two  young  men  went  to  the  banks  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna River,  May  15,  1829,  and  knelt  in  prayer.  A 
messenger  from  heaven  descended  in  a  cloud  of  light. 
The  messenger,  John  the  Baptist,  conferred  the  Aaronic 
priesthood  on  Joseph  and  Oliver  and  commanded  them 
to  be  baptized.  His  instructions  were  that  they  should 
baptize  and  ordain  each  other.  This  they  did.  As  they 
came  out  of  the  water,  each  in  turn  was  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  prophesied  many  things  concerning  the 
rise  of  the  Church. 

The  messenger  who  gave  Joseph  and  Oliver  the  in- 
structions concerning  their  baptism  also  told  them  that 
he  acted  under  the  direction  of  the  three  apostles,  Peter, 
James,  and  John,  who,  in  time,  would  bestow  on  them 
the  higher  priesthood,  that  of  Melchizedek. 

After  a  short  time,  apparently  in  the  latter  part  of 
May  or  the  first  of  June,  in  1829,  between  the  villages  of 
Harmony,  Pennsylvania,  and  Colesville,  New  York,  on 
the  Susquehanna  River,  the  promise  made  by  the  mes- 
senger was  fulfilled.  The  higher  priesthood  was  restored 
by  the  ancient  apostles,  Peter,  James,  and  John.  We  read 
that  the  Lord  says  of  this  important  event: 

And  also  with  Peter,  and  James,  and  John,  whom  I  have 
sent  unto  you,  by  whom  I  have  ordained  you  and  con- 
firmed you  to  be  apostles,  and  especial  witnesses  of  my 
name,  and  bear  the  keys  of  your  ministry  and  of  the 
same  things  which  I  revealed  unto  them;  Unto  whom  I 
have  committed  the  keys  of  my  kingdom,  and  a  dispen- 
sation of  the  gospel  for  the  last  times;  and  for  the  fulness 
of  times,  in  the  which  I  will  gather  together  in  one  all 
things,  both  which  are  in  heaven,  and  which  are  on 
earth.  (Doctrine  and  Covenants  27:12-13.) 

From  Peter,  James,  and  John,  who  were  in  the  First 
Presidency  of  the  Church  in  ancient  times,  have  come 
the  powers,  keys,  and  authority  to  regulate  the  affairs  of 
God's  kingdom  on  earth  in  the  latter  days.  The  early 
apostles  received  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  from  the  Sav- 
iour, Moses,  and  Elias  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration. 

And  as  they  came  down  from  the  mountain,  Jesus 
charged  them,  saying,  Tell  the  vision  to  no  man,  until 
the  Son  of  man  be  risen  again  from  the  dead.  And  his 
disciples  asked  him,  saying,  Why  then  say  the  scribes 
that  Elias  must  first  come?  And  Jesus  answered  and  said 
unto  them,  Elias  truly  shall  first  come,  and  restore  all 
things.  But  I  say  unto  you,  that  Elias  is  come  already, 
and  they  knew  him  not,  but  have  done  unto  him  what- 


soever  they  listed.  Likewise  shall  also  the  Son  of  man 
suffer  of  them.  Then  the  disciples  understood  that  he 
spake  unto  them  of  John  the  Baptist.  (Matthew  17:9-13.) 

Peter,  James,  and  John  conferred  upon  Joseph  Smith 
and  Oliver  Cowdery  three  things:  (1)  The  Melchizedek 
priesthood;  (2)  the  keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  —  the 
right  to  direct,  control,  govern,  and  preside  over  the 
kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  also  to  preach  the  Gospel  in 
all  the  world:  (3)  the  keys  of  the  dispensation  of  the 
fulness  of  times  —  Joseph  Smith  was  appointed  to  bring 
back  the  fulness  of  the  Gospel  and  restore  it  in  these 
latter  days. 

What  are  the  functions  of  the  Melchizedek  or  higher 
priesthood?  From  revelations  given  to  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  we  read: 

The  Melchizedek  Priesthood  holds  the  right  of  presi- 
dency,  and  has  power  and  authority  over  all  the  offices 
in  the  church  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  to  administer  in 
spiritual  things. 

The  power  and  authority  of  the  higher,  or  Melchize- 
dek  Priesthood,  is  to  hold  the  keys  of  all  the  spiritual 
blessings  of  the  church  —  to  have  the  privilege  of  re- 
ceiving the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  to  have 
the  heavens  opened  unto  themt  to  commune  with  the 
general  assembly  and  church  of  the  Firstborn,  and  to  en- 
joy the  communion  and  presence  of  God  the  Father,  and 
Jesus  the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant.  (Doctrine  and 
Covenants  107:8,  18,  19.) 

The  duties  of  the  different  branches  of  the  Melchize- 
dek priesthood  are  described.  For  example,  in  speaking 
of  an  elder  and  seventy,  we  read: 

And  to  confirm  those  who  are  baptized  into  the 
church,  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  for  the  baptism  of  fire 
and  the  Holy  Ghost . . .  (Doctrine  and  Covenants  20:41.) 

And  the  elders  of  the  church,  two  or  more,  shall  be 
called,  and  shall  pray  for  and  lay  their  hands  upon  them 
[the  sick]  in  my  name;  and  if  they  die  they  shall  die 
unto  me,  and  if  they  live  they  shall  live  unto  me.  (Doc- 
trine and  Covenants  42:44.) 

The  Seventy  are  also  called  to  preach  the  gospel,  and 
to  be  especial  witnesses  unto  the  Gentiles  and  in  all  the 
world  —  thus  differing  from  other  officers  in  the  church 
in  the  duties  of  their  calling.  (Doctrine  and  Covenants 
107:25.) 

Of  the  duties  of  the  high  priests  we  find  that  the 
Lord  has  said  through  the  Prophet  Joseph: 

High  priests  after  the  order  of  the  Melchizedek  Priest- 
hood have  a  right  to  officiate  in  their  own  standing,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  presidency,  in  administering  spir- 
itual things,  and  also  in  the  office  of  an  elder,  priest  (of 
the  Levitical  order),  teacher,  deacon,  and  member.  (Doc' 
trine  and  Covenants  107:10.) 
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Joseph  Smith  and  Oliver  Cowdery 
Receive  the  Melchizedek  Priesthood 


THE  STORY   (Concluded) 

The  different  members  of  the  Melchizedek  priest' 
hood  not  only  take  care  of  the  duties  of  their  own  par' 
ticular  priesthood  but  can  perform  the  duties  of  the 
brethren  in  the  lesser,  or  Aaronic,  priesthood  if  there  is 
such  a  need. 

How  did  the  Melchizedek  priesthood  come  by  its 
name?  Melchizedek  was  a  king  over  the  land  of  Salem. 
We  are  told  that  "there  were  many  before  him,  and  also 
there  were  many  afterwards,  but  none  were  greater.  ..." 
(Alma  13:19.) 

Adam  was  given  the  priesthood  after  he  was  baptized 
in  water,  for  we  read: 

And  he  heard  a  voice  out  of  heaven,  saying:  Thou 
art  baptized  with  fire,  and  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  is 
the  record  of  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  from  henceforth 
and  forever;  and  thou  art  after  the  order  of  him  who  was 
without  beginning  of  days  or  end  of  years,  from  all  eter- 
nity to  all  eternity.  Behold,  thou  art  one  in  me,  a  son  of 
God;  and  thus  may  all  become  my  sons."   (Moses  6:66-68.) 

The  priesthood  continued  until  the  time  of  Moses; 
but  due  to  the  rebellion  of  Israel  the  Lord  took  the  ful- 
ness of  the  priesthood,  and  Moses,  from  them.  The 
Aaronic,  or  lesser,  priesthood  continued. 

And  the  lesser  priesthood  continued,  which  priest- 
hood holdeth  the  key  of  the  ministering  of  angels  and 
the  preparatory  gospel; 

Which  gospel  is  the  gospel  of  repentance  and  of  bap- 
tism, and  the  remission  of  sins,  and  the  law  of  carnal 
commandments,  which  the  Lord  in  his  wrath  caused  to 
continue  with  the  house  of  Aaron  among  the  children 
of  Israel  until  John,  whom  God  raised  up,  being  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  from  his  mother's  womb.  (Doc- 
trine and  Covenants  84:26'27.) 

The  order  of  the  Melchizedek  priesthood  was  ex' 
tended  when  Christ  came  because  he  was  a  high  priest 
after  the  order  of  Melchizedek.  In  the  scriptures  we  read: 

Wherefore,  holy  brethren,  partakers  of  the  heavenly 
calling,  consider  the  Apostle  and  High  Priest  of  our  pro- 
fession, Christ  Jesus.  (Hebrews  3:1.) 

Whither  the  forerunner  is  for  us  entered,  even  Jesus, 
made  an  high  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchise- 
dec.  (Hebrews  6:20.) 

After  the  apostles  died,  there  was  no  one  left  to  hold 
the  keys  authorizing  a  person  to  be  ordained  to  any 
priestly  office;  and  so  the  priesthood  was  taken  from  the 
earth  and  was  not  restored  again  until  this,  the  last  dis- 
pensation. 


ABOUT  THE   PICTURE 

The  picture,  one  of  a  series  of  murals,  was  painted 
for  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  It 
was  exhibited  in  the  Mormon  Pavilion  at  the  New  York 
World's  Fair. 

It  portrays  the  restoration  of  the  Melchizedek  priest- 
hood by  the  ancient  apostles,  Peter,  James,  and  John,  to 
Joseph  Smith  and  Oliver  Cowdery.  The  three  figures  of 
the  apostles  in  white  robes  are  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
cerulean  blue  of  the  sky  and  the  green  of  the  trees  and 
foliage  along  the  water's  edge.  They  are  ordaining  Joseph 
while  Oliver  Cowdery,  in  prayerful  attitude,  awaits  his 
turn  to  receive  the  priesthood. 

ABOUT  THE  ARTIST 

Kenneth  Riley  was  born  in  the  year  1919  in  Kansas 
and  grew  up  there.  He  studied  art  at  the  Kansas  City  Art 
Institute  and  the  Art  Students'  League  in  New  York 
City,  and  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum  of  Art. 

He  served  in  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  in  the 
Pacific  in  World  War  II  and  had  the  honor  of  designing 
the  Coast  Guard  commemorative  stamp. 

He  has  shown  great  versatility  in  the  paintings  for 
which  he  is  noted.  Some  of  them  are:  paintings  on  the 
Civil  War  for  Life  Magazine,  1961;  some  paintings  for 
the  British  Historical  Series,  "The  British  Way,"  in  the 
National  Geographic  Magazine;  12  pictures  depicting  the 
Life  of  Christ,  which  were  printed  in  Coronet  Magazine. 
These  same  paintings  were  later  used  to  illustrate  the 
book,  The  Greatest  Story  Ever  Told,  by  Fulton  Oursler. 
Mr.  Riley  also  illustrated  the  Captain  Hornblower  stories 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  His  painting,  "The  Battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,"  which  was  painted  for  the  National 
Guard  Heritage  Series,  is  now  hanging  in  the  White 
House.  Some  of  his  paintings  are  on  display  in  the  Custer 
Museum,  Little  Big  Horn. 
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A  Flannelboard  Story  by  Marie  F.  Felt 


On  the  edge  of  the  well-watered  valley  of  Jezrell, 
there  was  to  be  found,  in  the  days  of  the  Prophet 
Elisha,  a  city  by  the  name  of  Shunem.  According  to 
the  Bible,  Elisha  passed  through  this  city  often.  Just 
why,  we  are  not  sure,  but  some  have  supposed  that 
it  was  his  custom  to  visit  certain  cities  on  such  busi- 
ness as  required  his  personal  attention,  such  as  "the 
schools  of  the  prophets."  These  were  schools  where 
an  experienced  prophet  taught  young  men  who  were 
interested  in  the  things  of  God.  These  schools  were 
important  in  the  political  and  religious  life  of  the 
people.1 

In  this  city  of  Shunem  lived  a  great  woman  and 
her  husband.  Some  have  said  they  were  very  wealthy 
people,  and  such  may  have  been  the  case;  but  with 
it  they  were  also  very  kind  and  generous. 

One  day  when  Elisha  came  to  the  city  of  Shunem, 
he  was  invited  by  this  lady  to  come  to  her  home  to 
"eat  bread."  This  meant  the  same  as  being  invited 
to  have  lunch  with  them.  This  Elisha  did.  Both 
Elisha  and  these  kind  people  must  have  enjoyed  each 
other's  company  very  much  for  the  Bible  tells  us 
that  "as  oft  as  he  [Elisha]  passed  by,  he  turned  in 
thither  [to  the  house  of  these  good  people]  to  eat 
bread."  (II  Kings  4:8.) 

One  day,  as  this  good  lady  and  her  husband  were 
talking,  she  told  him  of  a  wonderful  idea.  She  said 
that  she  knew  Elisha  was  a  man  of  God  and  was  one 
of  His  choicest  and  most  faithful  servants.  She  had 
noticed  that  he  came  to  Shunem  very  often,  and 
that  when  he  came,  he  did  not  have  a  place  of  his 


(For  Course  6,  lesson  of  June  12,  "A  Latter-day  Saint  Shares  and 
Is  Thoughtful";  for  Course  10,  lesson  of  July  10,  "Who  Is  My  Neigh- 
bor?"; for  Course  18,  lesson  of  July  31,  "Service";  to  support  Family 
Home  Evening  lessons   14,  16;    and  of  general   interest.) 

xSee  Peloubet's  Bible  Dictionary. 


own  where  he  could  stay.  Then  eagerly  she  said, 
"Let  us  make  a  little  chamber  [room] ,  I  pray  thee, 
on  the  wall  [on  the  side  of  the  house] ;  and  let  us 
set  for  him  there  a  bed,  and  a  table,  and  a  stool,  and 
a  candlestick:  and  it  shall  be,  when  he  cometh  to 
us,  that  he  shall  turn  in  thither."  (II  Kings  4:10.) 
She  was  sure  that  Elisha  would  be  glad  to  have  a 
room  to  call  his  very  own,  where  he  could  go  any 
time  without  having  to  bother  anyone. 

You  can  well  imagine  how  pleased  and  happy 
Elisha  was  when  they  showed  him  this  lovely,  com- 
fortable room  and  told  him  that  it  was  his. 

One  day,  as  he  lay  in  the  room,  he  thought  how 
much  he  would  like  to  show  these  kind  friends  how 
grateful  he  was.  He  therefore  sent  his  servant  to 
invite  this  wonderful  woman  of  Shunem  to  come 
where  he  was.  He  wanted  to  find  out  what  would 
please  her  most. 

As  she  stood  before  him,  Elisha  asked  her  what 
he  could  do  for  her.  Would  she  like  him  to  tell  the 
king  of  her  great  kindness,  or  perhaps  tell  someone 
else  of  importance  what  she  had  done;  but  the  lady 
did  not  want  this.  She  had  not  done  it  for  a  reward, 
but  only  to  assist  and  honor  a  faithful  servant  of 
our  Heavenly  Father. 

Elisha  still  wanted  to  do  more  for  her  than  merely 
say  "thank  you,"  so  he  talked  again  with  his  servant 
and  asked  what  he  would  suggest.  "And  Gehazi  [his 
servant]  answered,  Verily  she  hath  no  child,  and  her 
husband  is  old."  (77  Kings  4:14.) 

Elisha  was  pleased  to  learn  of  a  way  that  would 
show  these  fine  people  how  grateful  he  was,  so  he 
sent  for  this  good  woman  again.  As  she  stood  before 
him,  Elisha  told  her  some  wonderful  news.   He  told 
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her  something  that  she  could  hardly  believe.  It  was 
that  in  due  time  she  would  be  blessed  with  a  little 
son  of  her  very  own. 

Now,  with  all  the  faith  the  woman  had  in  Elisha 
as  our  Heavenly  Father's  servant,  she  said  to  him, 
"Nay,  my  lord,  thou  man  of  God,  do  not  lie  unto 
[me]  thine  handmaid."  (II  Kings  4:16.) 

But  Elisha  was  not  lying.  Our  Heavenly  Father's 
servants  tell  only  the  truth;  and  in  due  time,  as 
Elisha  had  said,  a  little  baby  boy  came  to  bless  this 
lovely  home,  and  they  were  very  happy. 


Library  File  Reference:  ELISHA. 

How  To  Present  the  Flannelboard  Story: 

Characters  and   Props  Needed   for  This  Presentation  Are: 

Elisha,  standing  position.  (OT147.)  To  be  used  in  Scenes 

I  and  IV. 
Elisha,   in   sitting   position.    (OT148.)    To    be    used    in 

Scenes  II,  V  and  VI. 
Elisha's  friends,  in  standing  position.   (OT149.)   To  be 

used  in  Scene  I. 
Elisha's  servant,  Gehazi,  in  standing  position.   (OT150.) 

To  be  used  in  Scenes  V  and  VI. 
Woman  of  Shunem,  in  standing  position.   (OT151.)  To 

be  used  in  Scenes  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI. 
Woman's  husband,  in  standing  position.    (OT152.)    To 

be  used  in  Scenes  II  and  III. 
Table  with   candlestick    (OT153);   stool    (OT154);   bed 

(OT155),  all  to  be  used  in  Scenes  IV,  V,  and  VI. 
Two  dishes.    (OT156)   To  be  used  in  Scene  II. 
Woman  of  Shunem  in  kneeling  position  holding  baby 

son  with  husband  looking  on.  A  group.   (OT157.) 
For  house   in  Scene   III   and   table  in   Scene   II,   use 

picture  packets  or  make   simple   drawings. 


Order  of  Episodes: 

Scene  I: 

Scenery:  Outdoor  scene  in  the  city  of  Shunem. 

Action:  Elisha  is  seen  in  the  streets  of  Shunem  with 
his  friends  and  the  woman  of  Shunem.  She  invites 
Elisha  to  her  home  to  eat  bread. 
Scene  II: 

Scenery:  Indoor  scene  in  the  home  of  the  woman  of 
Shunem. 

Action:  Elisha  eating  at  table  with  woman  of  Shunem 
and  her  husband.  Woman  of  Shunem  is  putting  a 
bowl  of  food  on  the  table.  There  is  another  dish 
already  on  the  table. 
Scene  III: 

Scenery:  Outdoor  scene  at  the  home  of  woman  of  Shu- 
nem. 

Action:  Woman  of  Shunem  and  her  husband  are  seen 
discussing  Elisha  and  the  room  they  are  planning 
for  him.    Woman  showing  husband  the  wall  where 
room  could  be  built. 
Scene  IV: 

Scenery:  Indoor  scene  of  Elisha's  new  room. 

Action:  The  woman  of  Shunem  is  seen  showing  Elisha 
the  new  room  for  him.   There  is  a  bed,  table,  stool, 
and  candlestick. 
Scene  V: 

Scenery:  Same  as  Scene  IV. 

Action:  Elisha  is  asking  the  woman  of  Shunem  what 
he  can  do  to  best  show  his  appreciation  for  this 
room.    She  wants  no  reward.  Gehazi,  Elisha's  ser- 
vant, is  with  them. 
Scene  VI: 

Scenery:  Same  as  Scene  IV. 

Action:  Elisha  and  his  servant,  Gehazi,  are  there.  Elisha 
is  telling  the  woman  of  Shunem  she  will  have  a  son. 
Scene  VII: 

Scenery:  Indoor  scene  in  the  home  of  the  woman  of 
Shunem. 

Action:  Woman  is  holding  baby   son  as   her  husband 
looks  on. 
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THE     INSTRUCTOR 


Who  Is  My  Neighbour? 


by  Luacine  Clark  Fox 


When  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour,  was  asked  by 
the  scheming  lawyer,  "Master,  which  is  the  great 
commandment  in  the  law?"  He  replied, 

.  .  .  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
mind.    This  is  the  first  and  great  commandment. 

Then  He  added, 

And  the  second  is  like  unto  it,  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  On  these  two  command- 
ments hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets.  (Matthew 
22:36-40.) 

Thus  did  the  Lord  place  love  of  neighbour  second 
only  to  love  of  God  Himself.  This  elevates  to  a 
position  of  sublime  importance  our  obligation  and 
responsibility  to  our  neighbours.  It  therefore  de- 
serves our  most  earnest  and  careful  study. 

Who  is  our  neighbour — this  person  whom  we 
should  love  as  we  love  ourselves?  Nowadays,  when 
someone  speaks  of  his  "neighbour,"  usually  he  is 
referring  to  the  individual  who  lives  next  door  or  a 
few  houses  down  the  street.  As  a  result,  when  we 
hear  the  Lord's  commandment  that  we  should  "love 
our  neighbour,"  a  vague  picture  may  come  into  our 
minds  of  these  people  who  live  nearby,  and  of  show- 
ering them  with  all  manner  of  love  and  generosity. 
The  purpose  and  ultimate  goal  for  this  may  seem 
as  uncertain  as  the  thought  itself,  and  consequently 
we  often  do  nothing  about  it. 

But  is  this  the  interpretation  the  Lord  intended? 
Does  the  word  "neighbour"  apply  only  to  those  who 
live  in  our  vicinity? 

Again,  who  is  our  "neighbour"? 

The  Good  Samaritan 

When  Jesus  was  asked  this  question,  He  replied 
by  telling  the  parable  we  now  call  "The  Good  Sam- 
aritan," one  of  the  most  beautiful  stories  recorded 
in  the  Bible. 

You  will  remember  the  Jew  who  lay  by  the  side 
of  the  road  on  the  way  to  Jericho,  stripped  and 
wounded  and  left  half-dead  by  thieves.  Three  people 
saw  him  on  the  road,  and  only  one  stopped  to  help 
him. 

(For  Course  6,  lesson  of  June  12,  "A  Latter-day  Saint  Shares 
and  Is  Thoughtful";  for  Course  10,  lessons  of  July  10  and  17,  "Who 
Is  My  Neighbour?"  and  "The  Full  Measure  of  Service";  for  Course 
14,  lessons  of  July  10  and  24,  "Jesus  Teaches  the  Disciples"  and 
"Parables  in  the  Teachings  of  Jesus";  for  Course  18,  lessons  of  July 
3,  17,  and  31,  "Love,"  "Friendship,"  and  "Service";  for  Course  24, 
lesson  of  July  3,  "Gospel  Standards  in  Self-control";  for  Course 
26,  lesson  of  July  24,  "Jeremiah,  Prophet  of  Rebuke  and  Judgment"; 
to  support  Family  Home  Evening  lessons  14,  22;  and  of  general  in- 
terest.) 


First  there  came  a  priest,  whom  one  would  expect 
to  stop  and  give  aid  to  the  dying  man;  but  he  turned 
the  other  way  and  passed  by  on  the  other  side  of 
the  road. 

Next  came  a  Levite,  one  who  performed  holy  rites 
in  the  temple.  One  would  naturally  think  that  he, 
holding  such  an  office,  would  stop  at  once  to  give 
assistance.  But  he,  too,  pursued  his  journey  and 
left  the  stricken  man  on  the  ground. 

Then  came  a  Samaritan.  He  was  of  a  despised 
and  shunned  people,  held  in  contempt  by  the  Jews. 
It  was  the  Samaritan  who  stopped  and  knelt  by  the 
injured  man,  bathing  his  wounds  and  even  putting 
him  upon  his  own  beast  and  carrying  him  to  an  inn 
where  he  could  be  cared  for  and  housed.  It  was  the 
Samaritan  who,  looking  upon  the  inert  man,  con- 
sidered him  to  be  his  "neighbour"  and  loved  the 
Jew  as  himself  by  giving  him  the  care  and  compas- 
sion he  would  have  wanted  had  he  been  in  such  a 
situation.  And  all  of  this  he  did  apparently  without 
thought  of  reward  or  recognition,  even  performing  it 
for  one  he  could  have  considered  to  be  his  enemy. 
(See  Luke  10:25-37.) 

We  Are  All  Neighbours 

Does  not  this  example,  given  to  us  by  Jesus 
Christ,  point  out  that  a  "neighbour"  is  much  more 
than  a  nearby  acquaintance?  That,  indeed,  a  "neigh- 
bour" is  anyone  we  chance  to  meet  who  needs  our 
help  and  understanding?  Does  it  not  indicate  that 
we  are  all  "neighbours"? 

How,  then,  do  we  obey  this  commandment? 
Where  must  we  begin?  Should  we  not  let  it  start 
within  us,  reminding  ourselves  that  everyone  is  a 
child  of  God  and  beloved  of  Him?  And  therefore  is 
our  "neighbour"? 

It  would  seem  that  we  should  cultivate  a  feeling 
of  compassion  and  genuine  interest  in  everyone 
around  us.  With  this  charitable  attitude  for  a  foun- 
dation, we  begin  to  train  our  thoughts  and  view- 
points so  that  we  put  into  action  the  obeying  of  the 
commandment. 

We  can  start  with  little  things:  a  smile  to  en- 
courage someone;  a  kind  word;  warm  and  sincere 
friendship  for  those  who  are  new  in  the  ward.  These 
are  little  acts  of  love  to  our  "neighbours"  such  as 
we  would  like  to  have  performed  for  ourselves. 

From  these  humble  beginnings,  by  training  our- 

(Concluded  on  page  189.) 
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Superintendents 


The  reports  of  two  neighboring 
Sunday  Schools  are  quite  dissimi- 
lar. The  first  report  shows  a  con- 
sistent 50  or  55%  attendance,  the 
Sunday  School  starting  on  time 
each  Sunday,  two  2  ^  -minute  talks 
for  each  session,  and  45  minutes 
for  class  lessons.  The  second  re- 
port shows  a  38  to  40%  average 
attendance,  sessions  with  only  one 
or  no  2 ^-minute  talks,  and  some 
class  periods  shortened.  Yet  the 
two  wards  are  about  the  same  size, 
with  similar  geographic  and  eco- 
nomic conditions,  and  with  no  ap- 
parent reason  for  the  dissimilarity, 

A  visit  to  the  two  wards  makes 
the  differences  even  more  evident. 
In  the  first,  the  congregation  lis- 
tens reverently  to  the  devotional 
prelude.  The  services  begin  on 
time;  the  superintendent  conducts 
silently  by  nods  to  the  participants 
and  never  returns  to  the  pulpit 
after  he  has  completed  his  greet- 
ing or  announcements,  if  any.  The 
congregation  sings  with  enthu- 
siasm, and  a  spirit  of  worship  pre- 
vails. 

In  the  second  ward  it  is  hard  to 
hear  the  devotional  prelude.  Time 
is  wasted  by  unnecessary  an- 
nouncements, formal  acknowledg- 
ments, and  naming  of  participants. 
Sometimes  both  the  bishop  and 
superintendent      give      announce- 


The  Difference 
Is  Leadership 


ments  or  greetings.  There  is  con- 
versation behind  the  pulpit — con- 
duct which  is  reflected  in  the  noisy 
congregation.  The  singing  is  care- 
less, and  the  superintendent  makes 
that  most  unnecessary  of  unneces- 
sary announcements:  "We  shall 
now  dismiss  for  classes."  Worship 
in  this  ward  is  secondary  and 
difficult. 

What  makes  the  difference?  Not 
the  membership,  not  the  geogra- 
phy, not  the  physical  surroundings 
— but  leadership:  that  group  of 
three  men  in  the  superintendency. 

Here  are  some  indications  of 
true  Sunday  School  leadership: 

The  superintendency  are  humble 
and  seek  divine  aid. 

The  superintendency  hold  plan- 
ning meetings  every  week.  These 
meetings  are  not  perfunctory;  the 
problems  of  the  Sunday  School  are 
analyzed  and  each  detail  of  future 
sessions  is  prepared  in  advance. 

The  superintendency  induct  of- 
ficers and  teachers,  after  their  call 
to  service  by  the  bishop,  by  brief- 
ing them  on  their  responsibilities 
and  calling  to  teach  the  Gospel. 

The  superintendency  keep  in 
constant  touch  with  the  stake  su- 
perintendency to  advise  them  of 
any  new  Sunday  School  appoint- 
ment so  that  stake  board  advisers 


can  help  initiate  the  new  teacher 
or  officer  in  his  work. 

The  superintendency  set  the  ex- 
ample of  worshipful  conduct  by 
sitting  quietly  in  their  places  dur- 
ing the  devotional  prelude. 

The  superintendency  expect  and 
get  attendance  at  a  devotional 
prayer  meeting. 

The  superintendency  expect 
each  worker  to  do  his  best. 

The  superintendency  follow  the 
Handbook.  They  realize  it  con- 
tains suggestions  which  are  the  re- 
sult of  years  of  experience  in 
hundreds  of  schools.  It  is  true  that 
innovations  may  be  a  sign  of 
growth  in  a  virile  institution  and 
should  not  be  prohibited.  But  the 
innovator  should  check  with  the 
stake  superintendency,  and  they, 
in  turn,  with  the  general  board, 
before  trying  a  "new"  procedure. 
It  is  possible — even  probable — 
that  what  the  innovator  thinks  is 
a  new  plan  has  been  tested  in  some 
other  ward  and  found  impracti- 
cable, or  otherwise  undesirable. 

With  attention,  a  desire  to  grow, 
and  effort,  every  member  of  a  su- 
perintendency can  become  a  lead- 
er. Every  Sunday  School  should 
be  a  growing,  enthusiastic  institu- 
tion. 

— Superintendent 

David  Lawrence  McKay. 
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Memorized  Recitations 


For  July  3, 1966 

Scriptures  listed  below  should 
be  memorized  by  students  in 
Courses  10  and  18  during  May  and 
June.  Students  should  then  recite 
in  unison  passages  for  their  respec- 
tive classes  during  the  Sunday 
School  worship  service  of  July  3, 
1966. 
Course  10: 

(This  scripture  indicates  the 
way  the  Holy  Ghost  functions  to 
give  us  knowledge.) 

"Yea,  behold,  I  will  tell  you  in 
your  mind  and  in  your  heart,  by 


the  Holy  Ghost,  which  shall  come 
upon  you  and  which  shall  dwell  in 
your  heart." 

— Doctrine  and  Covenants  8:2. 
Course  18: 

(This  scripture  indicates  that 
revelation  from  our  Father  in  heav- 
en is  the  only  means  by  which  we 
can  learn  spiritual  truths.) 

"And  Simon  Peter  answered 
and  said,  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  the  living  God. 

"And  Jesus  answered  and  said 
unto  him,  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon 
Barjona:  for  flesh  and  blood  hath 


not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my 
Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

"And  I  say  also  unto  thee,  That 
thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock 
I  will  build  my  church;  and  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  it." 

—Matthew  16:16-18. 


COMING  EVENTS 

May  8,  1966 
Mother's  Day 


Answers  to  Your  Questions 


When  To  Hold  Sunday  School 

Q.  When  should  Sunday  School 
be  held?  — Covina  Stake. 

A.  Sunday  School,  as  its  name 
implies,  is  a  Sunday  service.  His- 
torically, it  usualy  has  been  held 
Sunday  morning.  Since  the  prac- 
tice of  multiple  ward  occupancy 
has  developed,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  schedule  more  closely  the 
various  meetings  to  be  held  in  a 
single  building.  The  First  Presi- 
dency in  January,  1959,  addressed 
a  letter  to  stake  presidents   and 


ward  bishops  with  suggestions  that 
would  serve  as  a  guide. 

Where  single-ward  occupancy  is 
involved,  Sunday  School  should  be 
held  for  one  hour  and  a  half  in 
the  forenoon,  and  fast  meeting  for 
at  least  one  hour  and  a  half  in  the 
afternoon. 

In  two-ward  occupancy,  Sunday 
School  should  be  held  in  each  ward 
for  one  hour  and  a  half,  preferably 
in  the  forenoon.  Where  extensive 
travel  is  involved,  fast  meeting 
may   immediately   follow   Sunday 


School,  provided  45  minutes  for 
class  work  and  at  least  30  minutes 
for  the  worship  service  are  allowed, 
and  at  least  one  and  a  half  hours 
for  fast  meeting.  There  should  be  a 
complete  closing  of  Sunday  School 
and  opening  of  fast  meeting. 

If  ward  schedules  require  the 
Sunday  School  to  meet  in  the  af- 
ternoon, this  is  not  objectionable 
so  long  as  fast  meeting  or  sacra- 
ment meeting  is  held  after  Sunday 
School.  (See  Handbook,  page  87.) 


THE    GIANT   REDWOOD 

(Our  Cover) 


The  giant  redwood  (Sequoia)  trees  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon  display  some  marvelous 
traits  which  we  might  copy. 

The  redwood  is  adaptable.  It  flourishes  in 
the  fog  belt  of  the  low-lying  coastal  ranges,  and 
it  thrives  on  the  westerly  slopes  of  the  Sierra 
Nevadas — an  altitude  variation  of  from  3000 
feet  to  the  rarified  8500-foot  level.  When  the 
small  burls  (knots)  are  sawed  off  and  placed  in 
a  tray  of  water,  they  send  upward  decorative 
green  sprays.  We  should  learn  to  flourish  in 
unusual  circumstances. 

The  redwood  is  hardy.  Its  bark  resists  fun- 
gus, insects,  and  fire.  We  also  should  learn  to 
resist  a  fungus  of  bad  habits,  insects  of  petty 
annoyance,  and  fires  of  spiritual  destruction. 

The  redwood  knows  when  to  let  go.  Its 
young  trees  have  branches  from  the  top  right 


down  to  the  ground.  With  maturity,  the  tree 
puts  away  childish  dress.  The  dense  lower 
branches  drop  off,  disclosing  a  clean,  tall  trunk 
that  reaches  straight  up,  often  to  a  height  of 
300  feet,  free  of  obstructions.  Do  we  sometimes 
find  it  difficult  to  clear  away  childish  clutter 
and  give  the  soul  room  to  reach  upward? 

The  redwood  is  persevering.  The  giant 
plants  its  feet  solid  and  deep  in  the  good  earth 
and  stretches  its  strong  arms  to  the  bright  sun, 
to  the  refreshing  rain,  and  to  its  Creator. 

We  can  learn  many  lessons  from  the  red- 
wood. — Virginia  Baker. 


(For  Course  1,  lessons  of  May  15  and  July  10,  "We  Say 
Thank  Thee  for  the  Beautiful  World"  and  "Work  and  Play  Help 
Make  Us  Strong";  for  Course  2,  lessons  of  May  22  and  June  26, 
"We  Trust  Our  Parents"  and  "Kind  Helpers  Guide  Us  in  Mak- 
ing Choices";  for  Course  18,  lesson  of  June  5,  "Endurance"; 
to  support  Family  Home  Evening  lesson  21;  and  of  general 
interest.) 
Library  File  Reference:  TREES. 
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Art  by  Dale  Kilbourn. 


LOVE  IS 

THE  ANSWER 


by  Marie  Hayes 

Sunday  morning  is  always  special  at  your  house, 
but  soon  it  will  assume  a  new  importance.  You  are 
to  be  a  Sunday  School  teacher.  You  have  been 
called  by  inspiration  and  set  apart  to  the  marvelous 
work  of  teaching  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  God's 
children.  What  a  great  responsibility  is  yours!  But 
stop  a  moment,  before  you  begin.    To  truly  teach, 


Teacher  Improvement  Lesson  for  July 


you  must  touch  the  life  of  each  student.  The  neces- 
sary "first"  in  achieving  this  goal  is  obvious — good 
classroom  discipline. 

Self-discipline  and  Classroom  Discipline 

The  long-range  goal  of  your  efforts  will  be  to 
help  your  students  achieve  self-discipline.  No  method 
has  been  found  that  will  work  equally  well  for  all 
teachers,  but  suggestions  are  helpful;  and  you  should 
understand  the  factors  involved  in  any  classroom 
situation.  They  can  be  classed  as  physical — the 
environment  in  which  you  teach;  and  emotional — 
your  relationship  to  your  students. 

Let's  talk  first  about  your  classroom.  Will  you 
arrive  early  enough  at  Sunday  School  to  arrange 
your  visual  aids  and  chairs?  When  your  students 
enter  the  room,  will  you  be  there  to  greet  them  in 
a  relaxed  manner?  If  you  must  scurry  about,  moving 
chairs  and  putting  up  pictures,  you  have  lost  the 
battle  before  you  begin.  Set  the  stage  effectively, 
and  your  students  will  react  accordingly. 

Most  behavior  problems  result  from  the  inter- 
action between  pupil  and  teacher,  so  your  feelings 
about  your  students  are  basic  to  your  success.  The 
most  important  thing  you,  as  a  teacher,  can  do, 
is  to  develop  a  genuine  love  and  concern  for  each  of 
your  students.  Children  are  perceptive  and  will 
quickly  sense  how  you  really  feel  about  them.  When 
you  have  developed  a  good  basic  relationship  with 
each  member  of  your  class,  you  have  laid  the  ground- 
work for  your  whole  system  of  discipline. 

Misbehaving  Students 

A  common  mistake  of  teachers  is  to  take  a  stu- 
dent's misbehavior  personally.  If  you  get  in  a  private 
hassle  with  a  student,  pitting  your  will  against  his, 
you  have  lost  the  spirit  of  love;  and  you  have  prob- 
ably lost  the  student  also.  Remember  that  it  is  not 
you  the  student  is  rebelling  against.  It  could  be  a 
great  many  things,  and  it  is  up  to  you  to  find  out 
what  is  bothering  him  and  correct  it. 

Another  danger  is  resorting  to  sarcasm.  Re- 
member that  your  responsibility  is  to  teach  the 
Gospel  to  God's  children.  There  is  no  room  for 
sarcasm  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  You  may 
shame  your  students  into  temporary  good  behavior, 
but  how  much  are  they  learning  as  they  sit,  smart- 
ing under  a  particularly  cutting  remark  made  by 
you,  their  teacher?  Before  you  use  this  method, 
count  well  the  cost.  As  one  good  teacher  put  it,  "I 
am  not  sure  how  much  harm  I  may  do  to  a  student 
by  embarrassing  him,  so  I  use  other  methods." 

It  will  make  your  job  easier  if  you  remember 
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that,  while  children  are  greatly  influenced  by  their 
peers,  they  get  their  basic  attitudes  from  their  par- 
ents and  teachers.  Don't  be  intimidated  by  group 
pressures,  because,  while  they  are  certainly  present, 
your  students  will  take  most  of  their  behavior  cues 
from  you  if  you  have  established  an  atmosphere  of 
love  and  respect. 

Preventive  Discipline 

As  to  particular  methods  of  maintaining  dis- 
cipline, every  teacher,  through  experience,  develops 
those  methods  which  work  best  for  her.  These  will 
vary  from  teacher  to  teacher,  and  you  must  find 
those  that  work  well  for  you;  but  a  few  suggestions 
might  be  helpful. 

The  first  and  basic  point  might  be  classed  as 
preventive  discipline.  A  well-planned  lesson  is  abso- 
lutely essential  and,  when  skilfully  executed  should 
make  most  discipline  problems  magically  disappear. 
Remember  to  address  the  class  in  a  calm,  quiet  voice, 
never  trying  to  out-yell  them.  If  you  are  unsure 
of  presentation,  why  not  try  tape  recording  a  few 
lessons  as  you  give  them,  and  then  play  them  back 
for  your  own  analysis  later.  How  long  would  these 
lessons  hold  your  attention? 

We  spoke  earlier  of  social  pressures.  Try  making 
them  work  for,  instead  of  against,  you.  By  giving 
special  responsibilities  to  a  youthful  offender,  you 
may  give  him  incentive  to  set  an  example  in  good 
behavior.    This  has  often  worked  like  magic. 


Whenever  possible,  speak  to  a  difficult  child 
privately.  If  it  becomes  necessary  to  reprove  him  in 
front  of  the  class,  drop  by  his  home  later  in  the  day 
and  invite  him  out  for  a  soda;  or  ask  him  to  visit 
you  at  your  home  to  help  with  a  class  project.  By 
gaining  his  confidence  and  respect,  you  may  find 
that  your  troublemaker  overnight  has  become  your 
most  trusted  ally. 

Many  teachers  have  found  that  inviting  parents 
to  attend  class  frequently  has  been  effective  in  cor- 
recting discipline  problems.  One  or  two  parents  per 
class  period  is  enough.  Enlist  parents'  aid  in  rein- 
forcing your  methods  at  home.  Parental  cooperation 
is  essential  when  you  are  dealing  with  a  child  who 
has  a  problem. 

Love  in  Your  Heart 

While  you  may  not  be  able  to  use  all  of  these 
methods,  they  are  ways  that  have  proved  effective 
for  many  teachers.  Use  your  own  good  judgment 
and  strive  prayerfully  to  achieve  a  well-disciplined 
class.  Above  all,  have  faith  in  yourself  as  a  worth- 
while person,  one  who  has  a  great  deal  to  offer  to 
these,  God's  children.  Always  teach  in  the  spirit  of 
love,  striving  patiently  to  teach  the  principles  of 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Now  you  are  ready  to 
begin. 

With  a  prayerful  attitude,  sustained  effort,  and 
love  in  your  heart,  you  will  find  success  and  fulfill- 
ment in  your  calling  as  a  Sunday  School  teacher. 


Library  File  Reference:  TEACHERS  AND  TEACHING. 


WHO  IS  MY  NEIGHBOUR? 


{Concluded  from  page  185.) 


selves,  we  can  go  on  to  stronger  expressions:  con- 
gratulating a  friend  or  stranger  who  has  just  won 
the  prize  we  had  hoped  to  win;  or  lifting  ourselves 
out  of  our  own  problems  to  help  someone  else  with 
his;  or  training  ourselves  to  recognize  and  under- 
stand the  opposite  point  of  view.  And  perhaps,  most 
important  of  all,  forgiving — again  and  again,  if  need 
be.  And  even  more,  we  can  make  forgiveness  a  warm, 
genuine  emotion  and  not  an  outward  token  only.  It 
should  be  followed  by  added  expressions  of  loving 
friendship  to  convince  the  recipient  that  we  are  sin- 
cere. These  are  all  samples  of  ways  to  love  our 
neighbour. 

Love  as  God  Loves 

There  are  countless  ways  to  express  our  love  for 
our  "neighbours."  We  should  seek  out  and  cultivate 
these  ways.  The  Lord  has  also  commanded  us  to 
"love  one  another"  as  He  has  loved  us.  How  glorious 
a  thought  it  is  to  know  that  this  is  even  possible 
...  to  love  as  God  loves! 


.  .  .  It  is  written,  man  shall  not  live  by  bread 
alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of 
the  mouth  of  God.  (Matthew  4:4.) 

Both  commands:  the  command  to  love  one  an- 
other, and  the  command  to  love  our  neighbour  have 
come  from  His  mouth;  and  to  those  of  us  who  have 
taken  upon  ourselves  His  name,  obeying  them  should 
be  a  sacred  charge. 

We  are  all  neighbours.  Even  our  enemies  are  our 
neighbours.  May  we  plant  this  truth  firmly  in  our 
hearts.  May  we  consciously,  consistently,  prayer- 
fully strive  to  obey  the  commandment  to  love  our 
neighbours.  If  we  do  this,  literally,  we  shall  find  our- 
selves on  the  road  to  perfection,  and  we  shall  dis- 
cover that  we  are  becoming  more  like  God  Himself. 
More  like  the  Lord,  who  is  the  most  loving  Neighbour 
of  all;  who  gives  us  not  only  His  undivided  time, 
His  substance,  but  who  willingly  sacrificed  Himself 
as  a  ransom  for  us  all. 


Library  File  Reference:    LOVE. 
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Our  Worshipful  Hymn  Practice 


Senior  Sunday  School  Hymn  for  the  Month  of  July 


Hymn:  "Jesus  of  Nazareth,  Savior 
and  King";  author  and  composer,  Hugh 
W.  Dougall;  Hymns — Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  No.  86. 

Here  we  have  an  ideal  sacra- 
mental hymn.  We  recommend  its 
frequent  use.  The  words  are  ad- 
dressed to  Jesus,  our  Saviour,  as 
in  a  prayer.  The  emblems  of  the 
Lord's  supper  are  clearly  men- 
tioned in  the  second  and  third 
stanzas. 

We  should  like  to  remind  our 
choristers  that  the  sacrament 
hymn  should  be  specifically  chosen 
to  relate  to  the  sacrament.  This  is 
the  recommendation  given  on  page 
32  of  The  Sunday  School  Hand- 
book, 1964,  and  this  recommenda- 
tion should  be  sufficient  to  elicit 
our  compliance.  In  the  hymnbook 
are  14  sacrament  hymns  for  con- 
gregational use.  There  are  also  12 
additional  sacrament  hymns  in  the 
choir  section  (beginning  with  No. 
223),  which  only,  choirs  should  be 
asked  to  sing.  These  choir  hymns 
are  mostly  too  high  in  pitch  and 
too  technically  involved  to  be  suit- 
able for  general  congregational 
singing. 

As  we  practice  this  sacrament 
hymn,  "Jesus  of  Nazareth,"  let  us 
have  clearly  in  mind  that  we  wish 
this  hymn-practice  period  to  be 
primarily  a  worshiping  experience. 
Our  instruction,  our  attitude,  our 
facial  expressions  should  be  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  worship 
before  our  Heavenly  Father — and 
why  not?  This  is  not  a  community 
singing  session.  On  the  contrary, 
this  hymn  is  specifically  a  prayer, 
We  are  singing  on  the  Lord's  day 
and  in  His  house  of  worship.  Let 
us  remember  that  the  type  of  songs 
we  sing  are  hymns,  sung  from  the 
church  hymnbook.  A  hymn,  we 
should  know,  is  a  special  kind  of 


song:  one  that  partakes  of  the 
spirit  of  worship  and  praise  before 
our  Heavenly  Father. 

There  is  a  clear  and  very  helpful 
chapter  in  the  Handbook  which 
outlines  the  manner  of  conducting 
our  hymn  practice.  We  read  that 
the  chorister  should  talk  very  little 
and  should  avoid  trying  to  be  en- 
tertaining. This  is  a  practice  in 
worshipful  singing,  in  prayerful 
singing,  in  singing  to  the  Lord  and 
before  the  Lord.  We  should  like  to 
make  the  music  practice  a  spiritual 
exercise  in  which  we  strive  to  learn 
to  worship  through  our  singing. 
Much  helpful  guidance  and  direc- 
tion is  given  in  the  Handbook. 

Brother  Hugh  Dougall  was  born 
in  Salt  Lake  City  in  1872,  a  grand- 
son of  Brigham  Young.  He  filled  a 
mission  to  the  Southern  States, 
and  he  studied  music  extensively  in 
Berlin,  Paris,  London,  and  New 
York.  He  was  both  a  gentleman 
and  a  gentle  person,  beloved  and 
admired  by  all  who  knew  him. 

This  hymn  is  not  well  known  by 
our  people  because  it  is  one  of  the 
new  ones  in  the  present  hymnbook. 
How  shall  we  proceed  to  teach  it? 
Let  us  try  the  rote  method.  The 
congregation  will  close  their  books. 
The  chorister  will  close  his  book 
also,  because  he  will  have  memo- 
rized the  first  stanza,  at  least.  Then 
the  chorister  will  sing  the  first  line 
only,  and  the  congregation  will 
repeat  this  two  or  three  times  to 
impress  it  on  the  memory.  Like- 
wise the  second  line,  and  after  this 
is  learned,  the  chorister  may  sing 
both  first  and  second  lines,  after 
which  the  people  will  sing  them. 
Continue  this  method  until  the 
first  stanza  is  well  learned.  The 
other  stanzas  may  be  similarly 
learned  on  other  Sundays.  Do  not 
be  discouraged  if  a  week  hence  the 


first  stanza  has  been  forgotten. 
Just  begin  over  again,  in  the  same 
way,  with  the  first  stanza.  We  are 
allowed  a  whole  month  in  which  to 
learn  the  hymn. 

Occasionally,  by  way  of  diver- 
sion from  the  memorizing  process, 
and  by  way  of  teaching  how  to  sing 
worshipfully,  the  chorister  may 
wish  to  point  out  important  ideas 
in  the  hymn;  not  so  much  any 
technicalities  in  the  melody,  for 
this  is  very  easy  indeed,  but  rather 
in  the  hymn,  the  text  itself.  It  is 
the  message  that  claims  our  atten- 
tion in  worshiping,  and  the  music 
is  just  an  accompaniment  (often 
referred  to  as  a  handmaid)  to  the 
hymn. 

Musicians  are  naturally  inclined 
to  be  preoccupied  with  musical 
matters  above  other  considerations. 
We  feel,  however,  that  the  learn- 
ing of  the  music,  or  the  melody,  is. 
very  easy  indeed  compared  with 
the  primary  duty  in  hymn  singing, 
that  of  focusing  our  minds  on  the 
Gospel  message  in  the  hymn, 
couched,  as  it  is,  in  the  loveliness 
of  meter  and  poetic  rhyme,  and  ac- 
companied by  an  emotional,  sweet 
tune. 

You  may  easily  test  the  truth  of 
the  last  paragraph  at  the  outset  of 
hymn  practice  by  asking  the  people 
to  follow  along  in  the  books  either 
silently  or  by  humming  softly, 
while  the  organist  plays  the  music 
through  just  once.  Likely  you  will 
find  that  the  people  can  sing  the 
tune  immediately,  even  though  few 
of  them  may  be  able  to  read  the 
notes  on  the  staff. 

Blessings  on  you,  choristers. 
Make  all  your  hymn  practices  wor- 
shipful. Teach  the  people  to  wor- 
ship as  they  sing  the  hymns  of  the 
Restored  Gospel. 

— Alexander  Schreiner. 
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Junior  Sunday  School  Hymn  for  the  Month  of  July 


Hymn:  "Come,  Come,  Ye  Saints"; 
author,  William  Clayton;  an  old  English 
tune;  The  Children  Sing,  No.  56  (stanza 


Because  of  the  important  influ- 
ence which  a  number  of  Gospel 
hymns  have  had  in  the  lives  of  the 
pioneers,  these  hymns  have  come 
down  to  us  as  part  of  our  rich 
heritage.  In  the  early  days  these 
hymns  had  power  to  unite  the 
feelings  of  the  people.  Their  power 
influenced  the  saints  to  rededicate 
their  lives  and  to  follow  the  admo- 
nition and  counsel  of  their  leaders. 
Even  now,  when  these  same  hymns 
are  sung  or  played,  they  retain  that 
power  to  inspire  us  and  give  us  re- 
newed determination. 

For  this  reason  we  often  suggest 
that  some  of  these  more  difficult 
hymns  be  taught  to  Junior  Sunday 
School  children.  It  is  true  that  the 
children  will  not  fully  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  hymns;  but  as 
the  children  grow,  their  under- 
standing will  grow;  and  the  Gospel 
concepts  in  these  hymns  will  gain 
added  meaning.  "Come,  Come,  Ye 
Saints"  is  one  of  the  hymns  im- 
portant in  the  history  of  this 
Church,  and  so  it  is  part  of  our  her- 
itage regardless  of  the  locality  or 
the  country  in  which  we  live. 


To  the  Chorister: 

As  a  background  for  this  hymn 
we  may  wish  to  choose  an  appro- 
priate pioneer  flannelboard  story 
to  present  to  the  children.  The 
pioneer  cutouts  in  the  visual  aids 
packets  that  accompany  The  Chil- 
dren Sing  can  be  displayed.  Then 
because  this  hymn  is  rather  diffi- 
cult, we  can  have  the  officers  and 
teachers  sing  the  first  stanza. 
They  should  sing  softly  so  that 
their  voice  quality  will  be  more  like 
the  light  head  tones  of  the  chil- 
dren. After  the  boys  and  girls  have 
heard  it  several  times,  they  can 
join  in  and  sing  the  parts  they  re- 
member. Even  the  youngest  chil- 
dren should  be  encouraged  to  sing 
the  first  phrase,  "Come,  Come,  Ye 
Saints,"  and  the  last  two  phrases, 
"All  is  well!  All  is  well!" 

Later  the  children  can  learn  the 
first  stanza  by  means  of  the  phrase 
method.  If  we  use  the  interval  beat 
pattern  as  we  work  on  the  phrases, 
the  boys  and  girls  will  be  able  to 
change  easily  from  four  to  three 
counts  in  those  measures  where  the 
time  signature  is  different.  If  the 
children  are  already  familiar  with 
stanza  one,  then  we  can  teach  them 
the  third  stanza  which  symbolizes 
the  great  faith  of  the  pioneers. 


To  the  Organist: 

This  hymn  could  be  played  as  a 
prelude  during  the  worship  service 
in  the  month  of  June.  If  this  is 
done,  the  children  will  find  it  easier 
to  learn  in  July  because  they  will 
have  become  familiar  with  the  mel- 
ody. 

Children  in  Junior  Sunday 
School  are  in  the  most  impressive 
years  of  their  lives,  and  everything 
we  do  or  say  in  the  worship  service 
should  be  done  for  their  benefit. 
The  hymn  suggested  each  month 
is  carefully  selected  for  the  par- 
ticular Gospel  message  it  contains. 
This  Gospel  concept  is  taught  to 
strengthen  the  teachings  the  boys 
and  girls  receive  in  their  classes. 

The  time  allotted  to  hymn  prac- 
tice allows  us,  as  choristers  and 
organists,  to  introduce  new  hymns 
to  the  children.  Through  a  variety 
of  methods  we  try  to  capture  and 
hold  the  interest  of  the  boys  and 
girls  as  we  help  them  learn  these 
new  hymns.  If  we  follow  the  sug- 
gested hymn  each  month  the  chil- 
dren will  not  be  limited  to  singing 
just  a  few  songs,  but  soon  will  have 
a  wide  repertoire;  and  each  hymn 
they  learn  will  contain  an  impor- 
tant Gospel  principle. 

— Edith  Nash. 


July  Sacrament  Gems 


Organ  Music  To  Accompany  July  Sacrament  Gems 


Senior  Sunday  School 

".  .  .  Do  it  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God...."1 


^Mormon  9:29. 


Junior  Sunday  School 

Jesus  said,  ". . .  My  house  is  the 
house  of  prayer."2 

*Luke  19:46. 
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The  Age  of  Accountability 

by  Robert  D.  Card* 

A  synonym  for  accountability  is  responsibility.  Parents -are  commanded 
by  the  Lord  to  teach  their  children  to  be  responsible  for  their  actions  by 
age  of  eight  years.  (See  Doctrine  and  Covenants  68:25.)  A  careful 
reading  of  the  scriptures  reveals  that  the  responsibility  to  prepare  a 
child  to  be  morally  accountable  for  his  acts  rests  with  his  parents.  It  is 
also  clear  that  the  Lord  sees  this  as  a  continuing  task  which  parents 
usually  begin  to  realize  by  the  time  the  average  child  is  eight  years  old. 


Eight  years  is  an  ideal  age  in  which  to  raise  a 
standard  of  responsibility  that  will  be  a  constant  re- 
minder to  the  child.  At  this  age  most  children  are 
capable  of  understanding  right  from  wrong  at  a  sim- 
ple and  concrete  level.  For  example,  they  can  under- 
stand that  it  is  wrong  to  steal  some  candy  from  the 
store;  but  they  are  not  yet  able  to  understand  that 
it  is  also  stealing  when  Father  falsifies  his  income 
tax  return. 

Children  of  eight  years  are  entering  a  critical 
period  in  their  lives  when  the  influence  of  the  home 
diminishes  and  peer  influences  become  paramount. 
It  is  sometimes  said  that  before  school  age  the  child 
learns  to  become  a  member  of  a  family  and  after- 
wards he  learns  to  become  a  member  of  society. 
After  the  age  of  eight,  most  children  will  be  forced 
to  make  some  important  decisions  in  which  the  value 
of  being  "one  of  the  gang"  will  be  weighed  against 
the  values  of  the  home. 

With  the  onset  of  puberty  the  young  adult  often 
will  be  in  a  position  where  he  must  make  some  mo- 
mentous decisions  regarding  moral  acts.  If  the  child 
has  been  wisely  prepared  to  accept  responsibility  for 
his  actions,  he  will  have  relatively  little  difficulty  in 
weathering  external  pressures  which  may  threaten 
his  personal  integrity. 

Parents  Must  Allow  Responsibility 

Most  parents  have  noticed  that  their  children 
want  to  be  responsible  for  their  actions.  At  the 
early  age  of  two  or  three  years  a  child  will  begin  to 
demand,  "Me  do  it";  and  proceed  to  take  matters 
into  his  own  hands,  often  with  unhappy  results. 
Acceptance  of  this  driving  urge  to  be  responsible 
can  be  the  first  step  in  preparing  a  child  to  be  ac- 
countable for  his  actions,  if  this  activity  is  properly 
channeled.  Too  often,  however,  parents  are  not  ready 
to  let  the  child  be  responsible  and  actively  prevent 
the  development  of  this  important  characteristic. 


We  will  first  examine  some  of  the  problems  a 
child  may  have  in  getting  his  parents  to  accept  him 
as  a  responsible  person.  Some  parents  do  not  want 
an  independent  child.  They  maintain  a  sense  of  in- 
dispensability  by  having  someone  dependent  on 
them,  and  they  discourage  any  effort  on  the  child's 
part  to  be  independent  and  responsible.  For  example: 

Tommy  tries  to  use  scissors  to  cut  out  a  picture. 
Mother,  seeing  his  inefficient  struggles,  takes  the 
scissors  and  cuts  out  the  picture  for  him.  She  may 
say  she  helps  him  because  she  loves  him,  but  to  Tom- 
my this  says  that  he  is  not  able  to  do  things  for 
himself;  he  needs  Mother  to  do  anything  worthwhile. 
The  way  Mother  takes  the  scissors  and  does  the 
job  may  also  be  an  implied  criticism.  It  may  be 
just  one  of  many  ways  in  which  Mother  says  that 
Tommy  does  not  measure  up  to  her  expectations. 
Tommy  may  begin  to  feel  that  he  is  too  immature 
and  incapable  of  doing  anything  worthwhile.  He 
would  not  want  to  be  responsible  for  his  own  un- 
worthy productions. 

The  mother  who  tries  to  protect  her  children  from 
all  kinds  of  dangers,  real  and  imagined,  makes  the 
world  appear  a  very  threatening  place.  The  child 
then  fears  to  step  out  and  explore  the  world:  it  is  too 
frightening  for  him  to  take  such  a  responsibility  all 
by  himself. 

In  another  home  Billy  occasionally  begins  to  act 
rather  mature.  His  parents  are  proud  of  this  be- 
havior and  expect  him  to  continue  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Billy  may  have  been  only  exploring  the  pos- 
sibilities of  being  responsible;  he  is  not  yet  ready 
to  accept  this  behavior  as  a  way  of  life.  If  he  finds 
responsibility  rewarding  and  enjoyable,  he  likely  will 
adopt  it  as  part  of  himself.  But  if,  once  tried,  re- 
sponsibility becomes  a  tyrant  instead  of  a  friend,  he 


(For  teachers  of  Course  4,  lesson  of  July  24,  "Baptism  by  Im- 
mersion Is  Necessary";  for  Course  18,  lesson  of  July  10,  "Home"; 
for  Course  24,  lessons  of  June  19  and  July  10,  "Children  Become 
Socially  Mature"  and  "Economic  Responsibility";  to  support  Family 
Home  Evening  lessons  20,  21;   and  of  general  interest.) 


*Robert  D.  Card  is  employed  by  Granite  School  District  (in  Salt 
Lake  County,  Utah)  as  a  psychologist.  He  attended  Ricks  College; 
earned  a  Bachelor  of  Education  degree  from  the  University  of  Alberta 
(Canada)  in  1959,  a  Master  of  Education  from  Brigham  Young 
University  in  1960,  and  a  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Utah  in  1965. 
He  was  a  missionary  in  New  Zealand  (1951-53).  Married  to  a  German 
convert,  Helen  Schwertzit,  he  is  now  Young  Marrieds  leader  and 
priest  quorum  adviser  in  the  German-speaking  Ward,  University 
West  (Utah)  Stake.  Dr.  Card  was  born  in  Cardston,  Alberta,  Canada. 
The  couple  have  three  children. 
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may  reject  responsibility  as  an  acceptable  part  of 
his  life. 

Good  Home  Climate  Encourages  Responsibility 

The  child  can  learn  acceptance  of  responsibility 
only  in  a  warm,  friendly,  tolerant  climate.  For  ex- 
ample: As  Ann  begins  to  become  responsible,  she 
will  often  make  mistakes.  If  the  punishment  for 
these  mistakes  is  too  harsh,  she  will  retreat  to  her 
former,  safer  dependency.  This  is  observed  easily  in 
the  home.  Let  us  suppose  Ann  is  a  4 -year- old,  and 
she  steals  something.  The  situation  is  made  into  a 
frightening  experience  by  severe  punishment  and 
demands  that  she  admit  having  made  a  serious  mis- 
take. Following  this  incident,  it  would  not  be  sur- 
prising to  find  her  again  wetting  the  bed  at  night. 
Being  accountable,  instead  of  being  rewarding,  was 
threatening  and  horrible.  Under  such  conditions  she 
is  saying  she  prefers  to  remain  a  child. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  numerous  ways  a 
parent  can  defeat  the  child's  bid  for  independence. 
At  first  the  bid  is  impulsive  and  without  regard  for 
the  responsibility  which  must  eventually  accompany 
all  independence.  The  aim  of  parents  should  be  to 
foster  responsible  independence. 

Positive  Approach  to  Responsibility 

After  having  looked  at  some  of  the  pitfalls  in 
raising  a  responsible  child,  let  us  consider  some  posi- 
tive suggestions. 

(1)  Responsibility  usually  develops  only  when  a 
child  feels  that  he  is  loved  and  accepted  as  a  respon- 
sible person.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  he  should 
know  he  is  loved;  the  child  must  get  the  message. 
How  does  one  know  when  a  child  feels  loved?  The 
child  who  feels  unloved  is  usually  a  pest.  He  follows 
mother  around  demanding  attention  as  a  substitute 
for  love.  Being  loved  is  a  source  of  strength  to  a 
child.  With  it  he  knows  that  in  spite  of  his  weak- 
nesses and  mistakes  he  will  overcome  the  mistakes 
and  become  a  person  of  some  worth,  one  who  can 
accept  the  responsibility  for  his  actions. 

(2)  Acceptance  of  responsibility  for  one's  actions 
is  generally  caught  from  the  parents,  not  taught  as 
a  subject.  If  the  child  tries  to  be  responsible  and 
finds  it  a  rewarding  experience,  he  probably  will  try 
it  again.  Further,  if  he  sees  that  being  responsible 
is  rewarding  for  Father  or  Mother,  he  may  accept 
responsibility  in  the  expectation  that  it  will  be  as 
rewarding  for  him  as  it  seems  to  be  for  them.  If 
this  turns  out  to  be  correct,  the  child  may  accept 
other  responsible  behaviors  of  parents  even  though 
he  does  not  see  his  parents  being  rewarded. 

(3)  Parents  should  accept  and  encourage  their 
child's  efforts  to  be  responsible.  This  does  not  mean 


that  a  child  should  be  allowed  to  do  anything  he 
wants  to  do;  some  of  his  attempts  may  be  physically 
dangerous.  Rather  than  frustrate  his  budding  at- 
tempts at  being  responsible,  the  wise  parent  will 
try  to  channel  the  child's  activities  into  safer  or  more 
acceptable  channels.  For  example,  David  may  try 
to  produce  a  work  of  art  on  the  bathroom  mirror 
with  a  tube  of  toothpaste.  This  interest  could  be 
channeled  into  a  finger-painting  activity. 

(4)  Encourage  independence  and  responsibility 
in  the  child,  but  do  not  make  the  child  a  captive  by 
imposing  adult  standards  on  his  attempts.  That  is, 
allow  him  room  to  fail  and  to  retreat  to  an  earlier 
level  of  dependence  and  irresponsibility.  Where  pun- 
ishment is  needed,  let  it  be  related  to  the  child's 
capacity  to  accept  the  responsibility  for  his  actions. 

Sunday  School  Teacher  Rewards  for  Responsibilities 

The  Sunday  School  teacher  has  a  child  only  an 
hour  a  week.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  she  can 
do  more  than  slightly  modify  the  child  during  this 
time.  Her  efforts  can  be  best  directed  toward  helping 
her  children  experience  that  it  is  more  rewarding  to 
be  responsible  than  irresponsible.  Here  are  some 
suggestions  by  which  she  may  encourage  her  chil- 
dren to  be  more  responsible: 

(1)  A  story  illustrating  that  responsibility  is  re- 
warding can  be  used,  providing  it  is  well  presented 
so  the  children  can  experience  the  rewards  through 
identifying  with  the  characters  in  the  story. 

(2)  The  teacher  can  give  assignments  to  some 
class  members  prior  to  the  date  of  the  class.  If  she 
follows  up  on  the  assignment  during  the  week  to 
see  that  it  is  done,  she  can  use  their  presentations 
to  explore  with  the  children  the  rewards  they  have 
felt  through  being  responsible.  Then  it  will  be  easy 
to  relate  this  feeling  to  the  rewards  obtained  through 
being  responsible  in  other  ways. 

(3)  It  may  be  possible  for  the  teacher  to  send 
various  children  on  small  errands  just  prior  to  or 
during  Sunday  School.  When  they  return  with  their 
mission  accomplished,  she  can  discuss  with  them 
the  rewards  they  experienced  in  having  accepted  a 
responsibility. 

(4)  Children  can  be  asked  to  try  to  remember  a 
time  when  they  acted  responsibly.  As  they  do  so, 
the  teacher  can  draw  from  them  the  rewards  they 
obtained  from  the  experience. 

In  summary,  it  should  be  remembered  that  chil- 
dren want  to  feel  they  are  responsible  for  their  ac- 
tions. In  an  atmosphere  of  love  and  tolerance 
children  will  be  able  to  accept  responsibility.  A  child 
should  be  expected  to  be  responsible  for  his  actions, 
but  only  to  the  extent  of  his  maturity. 
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"And  the  Glory 
of  Children  Are 


Their  Fathers 


99 


by  Calvin  C.  Cook 


A  lovely  mother  had  given  birth  to  her  ninth 
child — a  son.  Not  long  after  the  son  was  bom  word 
came  that  a  tragic  accident  had  taken  the  life  of  the 
father,  and  the  heroic  mother  was  left  to  carry  on 
in  the  rearing  of  the  large  family  by  herself.  She 
often  heard  such  questions  from  her  children  as, 
"What  would  it  be  like  to  feel  my  father's  arms 
around  me?"  or,  "If  Dad  were  here,  what  advice 
would  he  give  me?" 

Like  the  mother  of  Ernest  in  the  story  of  "The 
Great  Stone  Face"  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  this 
mother  told  her  children  of  their  father's  good  quali- 
ties, of  his  character;  and  she  also  told  them  what 
children  should  expect  in  a  husband  or  wife.  As  the 
children  contemplated  the  goodness  of  their  father, 
who  was  often  in  their  thoughts,  they  grew  into  fine, 
mature  men  and  women. 

Often  I  have  been  reminded  that  a  more  unfor- 
tunate family  of  children  can  sometimes  be  found 
where  the  father  is  present.  They  may  eat  the  same 
food,  live  under  the  same  roof,  talk  on  the  same  tele- 
phone, watch  the  same  television  set,  but  never  have 
become  truly  acquainted  with  their  father. 

As  a  teacher  of  young  people,  I  have  heard 
youngsters  speak  of  the  ski  clothes  Father  bought 
them,  or  how  much  they  respect  him  and  how  proud 
they  are  that  almost  everyone  in  the  community  is 
acquainted  with  him.  But  I  soon  find  out  they  do 
not  know  very  much  about  him.  They  scratch  their 
heads  trying  to  remember  if  he  holds  some  priest- 
hood, what  school  he  attended,  or  even  what  he 
actually  does  for  a  living.  True,  everyone  in  the 
community  may  know  who  Dad  is — except  his  chil- 
dren. 

Dr.  Oliver  Spurgeon  English  in  his  book,  Fathers 
Are  Parents,  Too,  makes  this  statement: 

"A  man  cannot  start  too  early  to  be  his  child's 
friend  and  forge  the  bond  between  them.  If  he  ex- 
pects his  son  or  daughter  to  be  his  companion  some- 
day ...  he  must  first  be  their  companion  .  .  .  during 


Photo  by  H.  Armstrong  Roberts. 

infancy.  .  .  .  Even  if  the  mother  seems  to  be  the  one 
who  fulfills  most  of  the  infant's  needs,  the  baby  needs 
to  feel  that  this  creature  in  pants — his  father— takes 
a  great  interest  in  him,  too.  The  attention  of  adults 
animates  the  child  early  and  creates  in  him  a  happy, 
alert  mind."1 

This  poem2  will  help  illustrate  how  much  a  son 
or  daughter  would  like  to  have  some  love  affection- 
ately expressed. 


One  day  when  Bruce  was  just  a  lad 

First  starting  out  in  school, 

He  came  into  my  workshop 

And  climbed  upon  a  stool. 

I  saw  him  as  he  entered 

But  I  hadn't  time  to  play, 

So  I  merely  nodded  to  him 

And  said,  "Don't  get  in  the  way." 

He  sat  a  while  just  thinking — 

As  quiet  as  could  be, 

Then  carefully  he  got  down 

And  came  and  stood  by  me. 

He  said,  "Old  Shep,  he  never  works 

And  he  has  lots  of  fun, 

He  runs  around  the  meadows 

And  barks  up  at  the  sun. 

"He  chases  after  rabbits 
And  always  scares  the  cats. 
He  likes  to  chew  on  old  shoes 
And  sometimes  Mother's  hats. 
But  when  we're  tired  of  running 
And.  we  sit  down  on  a  log, 


(For  Course  2,  lesson  of  May  22,  "We  Trust  Our  Parents";  for 
Course  8,  lesson  of  June  26,  "The  Fifth  Commandment";  for  Course 
18,  lesson  of  July  10,  "Home";  to  support  Family  Home  Evening 
lessons  20  and  21;    and  of  general   interest.) 


aO!iver  Spurgeon  English,  M.D.,  and  Constance  J.  Foster,  Fathers 
Are  Parents,  Too;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,  N.Y.,  1951;  page  26. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  copyright  owner,  Putnam's  and  Coward- 
McCann. 

-By  Elrod  C.  Leany;  entered  in  the  poetry  contest  of  Brigham 
Young  University  Leadership  Week  in  Albuquerque  Stake,  June,  1965. 
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/  sometimes  get  to  thinking — 
J  wish  my  Daddy  was  a  dog. 

"Cause  then  when  I  came  home  from  school 

He'd  run  and  lick  my  hand, 

And  we  would  jump  and  holler 

And  tumble  in  the  sand. 

And  then  I'd  be  as  happy, 

As  happy  as  could  be, 

Cause  we  would  play  the  whole  day  through 

Just  my  Dad  and  me. 

"Now  I  know  you  work  real  hard 
To  buy  us  food  and  clothes, 
And  you  need  to  get  the  girls 
Those  fancy  ribbons  and  bows, 
But  sometimes  when  I'm  lonesome 
I  think  'twould  be  lots  of  fun. 
If  my  Daddy  was  a  dog 
And  all  his  work  was  done." 

Now  when  he'd  finished  speaking 

He  looked  so  lonely  there, 

I  reached  my  hand  out  to  him 

And  ruffled  up  his  hair. 

And  as  I  turned  my  head  aside 

To  brush  away  a  tear, 

I  thought  how  nice  it  was 

To  have  my  son  so  near. 

I  know  the  Lord  didn't  mean  for  man 

To  toil  his  whole  life  through, 

"Come  on,  my  son, 

I'm  sure  I  have  some  time  for  you." 

You  should  have  seen  the  joy 

And  sunlight  in  his  eye, 

As  we  went  outside  to  play — 

Just  my  son  and  I. 

Now,  as  the  years  have  flown 
And  youth  has  slipped  away, 
I've  tried  always  to  remember 
To  allow  some  time  to  play. 

When  I  pause  to  reminisce 

And  think  of  joys  and  strife, 

I  carefully  turn  the  pages 

Of  this  wand'rer's  book  of  life. 

I  find  the  richest  entry 

Recorded  in  this  daily  log 

Is  the  day  that  small  boy  whispered, 

"I  wish  my  Daddy  was  a  dog." 

In  building  intelligent  lives,  shaping  our  char- 
acters, and  learning  to  give  of  ourselves  to  others,  we 
prepare  to  be  true  fathers  long  before  marriage.  After 
marriage,  and  when  children  come  to  us,  in  the  eco- 
nomic struggle  to  maintain  loved  ones  in  an  accept- 
able social  status,  we  should  not  forget  the  real  pur- 
pose of  fatherhood.  ".  .  .  Is  not  the  life  more  than 
meat,  and  the  body  than  raiment?"  (Matthew  6:25.) 
Truly  a  man's  success  is  not  measured  by  his  social 
status,  but  by  the  character,  truth,  and  nobility  of 
those  entrusted  to  his  care.  Too  many  are  seeking 
to  exalt  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  the  community, 
rather  than  to  be  lifted  up  through  the  lives  of  their 
children  who  have  been  reared  with  love,  character, 
and  truth. 


Jesus  gave  us  this  parable: 

Two  men  went  up  into  the  temple  to  pray;  the 
one  a  Pharisee,  and  the  other  a  publican.  The  Phari- 
see stood  and  prayed  thus  with  himself,  God,  I  thank 
thee,  that  I  am  not  as  other  men  are,  extortioners, 
unjust,  adulterers,  or  even  as  this  publican.  I  fast 
twice  in  the  week,  I  give  tithes  of  all  that  I  possess. 
And  the  publican,  standing  afar  off,  would  not  lift 
up  so  much  as  his  eyes  unto  heaven,  but  smote  upon 
his  breast,  saying,  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner.  I 
tell  you,  this  man  went  down  to  his  house  justified 
rather  than  the  other:  for  everyone  that  exalteth 
himself  shall  be  abased;  and  he  that  humbleth  him- 
self shall  be  exalted.  (Luke  18:10-14.) 

Sometimes  we  are  annoyed  by  little  children  and 
find  it  difficult  to  communicate  with  them;  but  Jesus 
was  full  of  natural  affection  for  them.  He  did  not 
want  His  disciples  to  keep  them  away  from  Him. 
He  taught  that  unless  we  become  as  humble  as  little 
children,  we  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Nothing  is  as  important  as  our  families,  and  we 
should  give  the  time  necessary  to  our  sons  and 
daughters  to  gain  their  confidence,  respect,  and  love. 

MY   DAD 

My  Dad  makes  the  slickest  kite 

That  ever  was,  by  jingl 
Why,  it  will  sail  clear  out  of  sight, 

When  I  let  out  the  string. 
The  other  boys  all  come  to  me 

To  get  kite  pointers  now; 
And  they  are  glad  as  they  can  be 

That  my  Dad  knows  just  how. 

My  Dad  can  take  a  willow  stick 

Before  the  bark  is  dry, 
And  make  a  whistle  just  as  slick 

As  any  that  you  buy. 
Say,  but  my  friends  are  jealous  when 

I  blow  it  with  )j  vim; 
They  all  commence  a-wishin'  then, 

They  had  a  Dad  like  him! 

There's  nothing  that  my  Dad  can't  do 

When  he  makes  up  his  mind; 
And  he  is  mighty  patient  too — 

My  Dad's  of  the  greatest  kind. 
Some  dads  would  say,  "Oh,  go  and  play; 

I'm  busy  as  can  be!" 
But  my  Dad  isn't  built  that  way, 

You  can  take  it  straight  from  me. 

— Anonymous. 

Our  children  are  not  really  satisfied  with  any- 
thing less  than  pure  love,  given  freely,  springing  from 
natural  affection.  When  children  feel  such  love  from 
a  father,  they  learn  to  know  and  emulate  his  quali- 
ties: 

"AND  THE  GLORY  OF  CHILDREN  ARE 
THEIR  FATHERS."  (Proverbs  17:6.) 


Library  File  Reference:  FATHER. 
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A.    RESEARCH    IN    ENGLAND    AND   WALES 

MAJOR  SOURCE  AVAILABILITY  BY  CENTURY 


The  Genealogical  Society 
is  endeavoring  to  obtain, 
either  in  book  form  or  on 
microfilm,  copies  of  all  exist- 
ing major  sources  of  genea- 
logical research  in  England 
and  Wales.  Microfilming  has 
been  underway  in  these 
countries  since  1947,  and 
presently  there  are  nine  mi- 
crofilm projects  in  progress. 
The  program  is  mainly  con- 
cerned now  with  filming  the 
most  needed  records  to  pro- 
vide the  most  help  to  the 
most  people. 

The  accompanying  tables 
list  major  sources  for  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  showing 
type  of  record,  period  cov- 
ered, type  of  information 
given,  and  source  availabil- 
ity. Table  A  shows  at  a 
glance  the  record  sources 
available  for  a  research  prob- 
lem in  a  particular  century. 
Table  B  provides  more  de- 
tailed information  about  the 
major  records  available.  For 
example,  if  a  pedigree  prob- 
lem is  in  the  17th  century,  a 
quick  indication  can  be  ob- 
tained from  Table  A  of  the 
sources  available  for  that 
period.  Reference  to  Table  B 
will  then  provide  more  com- 
plete information. 


TYPE  OF  RECORD 


CENTURY 


1.  Deeds 


llth  12th  13th  14th  |15th  16th  17th  18th  19th  20th 


2.  Feet  of  Fines 

3.  Manor  Court  Rolls 

4.  Inquisitions  Post  Mortem 

5.    Lay  Subsidies  (Taxes) 

6.  Quarter  Sessions 



7.  Probates 

8.  Chancery  Proceedings 

9.  Visitations 

10.  Apprentices  and  Freemen 

11.  Schools  and  Univ  Registers 

12.  Marriage  Licenses 

13.  Parish  Registers 

14.  Boyd's  Marriage  Index 



15.  Bishop's  Transcripts 

16.  Nonconformists 

-     | 

17.  Jews 

18.  Quakers 

19.  Poor  Laws 

20.  Roman  Catholics 

21.  Commercial  Directories 

22.  Monumental  Inscriptions 

23.  Customs  and  Excise 

24.  Poll  Books 

25.  Newspapers 

26.  Military  Records 

27.  Naval  Records 

28.  Civil  Registration 

29.  Merchant  Seamen 

I 

—: 

30.  Census 

i 

B.    MAJOR   GENEALOGICAL  SOURCES   FOR   RESEARCH   IN   ENGLAND   AND   WALES 

Chronologically  Arranged 


TYPE  OF 
RECORD 

PERIOD 
COVERED 

TYPE   OF   INFORMATION   GIVEN 

AVAILABILITY 

1.  DEEDS 

llth  C  to 
present 

Family    deeds    of    wealthy    landowners; 
include    details    of    tenants 

Some  on  film  (Genealogical  Society) ;  fam 
archives;  county  rec  ofcs;  local  custody 

2.  FEET  OF 

FINES 

1182-1834 

Names,  dates,  places,  relationships 

A  few  in  print  (GS) ;  Public  Record  Office, 
London 

3.  MANOR 
COURT 
ROLLS 

13th  C  to 
present 

Names,  dates,  places,  some  relationships 

Some  in  print  (GS);  local  libs;  county  rec 
ofcs;  local  law  firms;  British  Museum,  Lon- 
don; Historical  Manuscript  Commission, 
London 

4.  INQUISI- 
TIONS 
POST 
MORTEM 

1216-1649 

Name,  date  of  death,  location  of  property, 
name   and  age   of   heir  and  next  male  in 
line;  name  of  deceased's  dau(s)  if  no  male 
heir 

Some  in  print  (GS) ;  Pub  Rec  Ofc 

5.  LAY 

SUBSIDIES 

(Taxes) 

1216-1700 

Names,  places,  occupations;  available  from 
poll  tax,  subsidy  tax,  hearth  tax,  and  sev 
other  types 

Some  in  print  (GS);  local  custody;  Pub 
Rec  Ofc 

6.  QUARTER 

SESSIONS 

1350  to 
present 

Names,  dates,  places,  relationships 

Some  in  print  (GS) ;  county  rec  ofcs 

7.  PROBATES 
*  (II-2-7,  9) 

1380-1857 
1858  to, 
present 

Names,    places,    relationships 
Names,    places,    relationships 

All  on  film  (GS);  local  custody 
Calendars  1858-1957  on  film  (GS);  Principal 
Probate    Registry,    Somerset    House,    Lon- 
don WC  2 

8.  CHANCERY 
PROCEED- 
INGS 

1386-1875 

Names,   dates,  places;  sometimes  pedigrees 

Some  printed  calendars  (GS) ;  Pub  Rec  Ofc 

— This  article  courtesy  the  Research  department,  Microfilm  Division,  and  Publications  department  of  Genealogical  Society. 
Reprints  available,  15c  per  dozen.  Genealogical  Society,  107  South  Main,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84111. 
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TYPE  OF 
RECORD 


PERIOD 
COVERED 


9.  VISITA- 
TIONS 


1500-1650 


TYPE    OF    INFORMATION    GIVEN 


Pedigrees  of  fams  who  bore  coats  of  arms 


AVAILABILITY 


Some  in  print   (GS);  local  libs;  College  of 
Arms,  Queen  Victoria  St.   London  EC  4 


10. 


APPREN- 
TICES and 

FREEMEN 


16th  C  to 
present 


Indentures:  names,  occupation  of  apprentice, 
father,  master,  residence  of  master 
Record  Book:  name  of  apprentice  and  mas- 
ter, sometimes  residence 
Freemens:  names,  ages,  birthplaces,  parent- 
age, occupations 


11.  SCHOOLS 
AND 
UNIVER- 
SITY 
REGISTERS 


abt  1500  to 
present 


Name,  place  of  residence,  age,  place  of  resi- 
dence after  leaving  school,  sometimes  de- 
tails of  death,  burial,  date  and  place  of  birth, 
occupation,  father's  name 


Some  in  print  (GS);  parishes;  county  rec 
ofcs;  apprentices  of  seamen's  children  at 
Trinity  House,  London;  Inland  Revenue 
Books  1710-1810  of  taxes  on  indentures,  Pub 
Rec  Ofc;  special  collection  at  Society  of 
Genealogists;  gild  and  city  companies 


Some  in  print  (GS) ;  local  libs,  various 
schools 


12.  MARRIAGE 

LICENSES 
*  (1-14;  II-9) 


Bonds:  16th 
C  to  present 
Allegations: 
16th  C  to 
1823 


Names,  dates,  places,  ages 


Some  in  print,  some  on  film   (GS) ; 
local  custody 


13.  PARISH 
REGISTERS 
*(I-9,  10,  11, 
12)      


1538  to 
present 


Chr,  marr,  and  burial;  names,  dates,  parent- 
age, residence,  ages,  relationships;  informa- 
tion varies 


Some  in  print,  some  on  film    (GS);  local 
parish  custody;  some  in  county  rec  ofcs 


14.  BOYD'S 
MARR. 
INDEX 

15.  BISHOP'S 
TRANS- 
CRIPTS 
*(I-13) 


1538-1837 
(scattered 
periods  & 
parishes) 


Extracts  of  marriage  registers  of  parishes: 
names,  dates,  places 


Typescript  (GS) 


1598- 
abt  1870 


A   contemporary   copy   of  parish   register 
entries 


Some  on  film   (GS) ;  diocesan  ofcs;  county 
rec  ofcs 


16.  NONCON- 
FORMIST 

*(I-15) 


17th  C  to 
present 
(few  prior 
to  1700) 


Chr  and  burials  similar  to  parish  registers; 
very  few  marriages 


Many  prior  to  1837  at  Pub  Rec  Ofc;  after 
1837  at  local  chapels;  some  before  1837  in 
local  custody 


17.  JEWS 
*(I-16) 


17th  C  to 
present 


Births,  deaths,  marriages,  names,  dates, 
places,  relationships;  (rec  written  in  either 
English,  Hebrew,  or  Yiddish) 


Printed  histories,  some  on  film  (GS) ;  Jewish 
Museum  and  Spanish-Portuguese  synagogue, 
London;  local  synagogues 


18. 


QUAKERS 

*(I-15) 


abt  1630 
to  present 


Births,  deaths,  and  some  marriages;  may  be 
somewhat  more  detailed  than  parish  registers 


Society  of  Friends,  Friends  House,  Euston 
Rd,  London  NW  1 


19. 


POOR 
LAWS 


1662-1834 


Names,  dates,  previous  and  present  parish 
of   residence 


Some  on  film   (GS);  county  rec  ofcs;  par- 
ishes; local  libraries 


20.  ROMAN 

CATHOLICS 

*(I-17) 


1663  to 
present 


Names,  dates,  places 


Some  in  print  (GS) ;  Roman  Catholic 
chapels 


21.  COMMER- 
CIAL DI- 
RECTORIES 


1677  to 
present 


Names,    occupations,    residence;    local    his- 
tories; names  of  small  localities 


Some  in  print;  some  (GS) ;  local  libs,  Guild- 
hall Lib,  Brit  Museum,  Soc  of  Gen,  pub- 
lishers of  directories 


22. 


MONUMEN- 
TAL 

INSCRIP- 
TIONS 

* (1-3) 


1700  to 
present 


Names,  dates,  relationships 


Some  in  print,  some  on  film  (GS) ;  local  par 
churchyards;  town  and  city  cems;  noncon- 
formist cems;  private  collections 


23.  CUSTOMS 
AND 
EXCISE 


18th  C  to 
present 


Movement  of    officers    and   often   place   of 
birth 


Some  at  Pub  Rec  Ofc;  others  at  Customs  & 
Excise,  King's  Beam  House,  Mark  Lane, 
London  EC  3 


24.  POLL 
BOOKS 


abt  1700 
to  present 


25. 


NEWS- 
PAPERS 
* (1-2) 


18th  C 
to  present 


26. 


MILITARY 
RECORDS 

* (II-7) 


27.  NAVY 
RECORDS 
* (II-7) 


28. 


CIVIL 
REGISTRA- 
TION 

*(I-4,  5) 


29.  MER- 
CHANT 

SEAMEN 


30.  CENSUS 
*  (1-6,  7,  8) 


approx 
1730-1924 


approx 
1730-1924 


1837  to 
present 


1837  to 
present 
(some  crew 
lists  earlier) 


1841  and 
every  ten 
years  to 
present, 
except  1941 


Prior  to  1867:   names  and  location  of  prop- 
erty of  freeholders  and  taxpayers 
1868-1917:  names  and  addresses  of  all  males 
over  21  years 

1918  to  present:  names  and  addresses  of  all 
males  and  females  over  21  years    


Some  in  print  (GS) ;  County  rec  ofcs;  public 
and  private  libs;  British  Museum;  Society 
of  Genealogists 


Obituaries,  births,  marriages,  deaths 


Local  custody;  British  Museum,  Newspaper 
Lib,  Colindale,  London  NW  9 


Names,  dates,  places;  births,  marriages; 
movements  of  personnel 


Names,  dates,  places;  births,  marriages; 
movements  of  personnel 


Some  lists  of  officers  in  print  (GS) ;  Pub  Rec 
Ofc;  chaplains  returns  at  General's  Office, 
Somerset  House;  modern  rec  at  Army  Rec 
Center,  Hayes,  Middlesex 


Pub  Rec  Ofc;  Admiralty,  London  SW  1 


Births,    marriages,    deaths:    names,    dates, 
places,  occupations,  parentage,  ages, 
residence 


The  Register  General,  Somerset  House; 
local  superintendent  registrars 


Births,  marriages,  deaths  on  board  British 
merchant  vessels;  description  of  seamen 


1837-1874,  Registrar  General,  Somerset 
House;  1875  to  present,  Registrar  Gen  for 
Shipping  &  Seamen,  Llandaff ,  Cardiff,  Wales 


1841:  names,  ages,  and  if  born  in  county 
1851  ff:  names,  relationships,  ages,  occupa- 
tions, and  places  of  birth 


1841,  1851  on  film  (GS) ;  1841,  1851,  1861, 
at  Pub  Rec  Ofc;  1871-1901  at  Somerset 
House;  1911  to  present  not  available 


(For   Course  20,    lessons   of  July- 
Genealogical  Research  in  England  and 
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3    and    10,    "Characteristics    of 
Wales";  and  of  general  interest. 


*Reference  to  Gardner  and  Smith,  Genealogical  Research  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  volume  and  chapter. 
Library  File  Reference:  GENEALOGY. 
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This  frank  discussion  of  some  modern  tendencies 

challenges  us  to  self -analysis.    Sometimes  we  may 

blindly  thank  God  that  we  are  not: 

As  Other  Men  Are 


99 


by  Gustive  0.  Larson' 


Writing  on  modern-day  pharisaism  would  be  with- 
out profit  unless  addressed  to  our  own  Latter-day 
Saints.  This  involves  the  risk  of  misunderstanding. 
Charges  of  heresy  often  spring  up  in  response  to  any 
critical  evaluation  of  our  own  situation,  no  matter 
how  constructively  it  is  intended.  But  to  discuss 
Pharisaism  as  we  might  observe  it  in  others  is  in  itself 
a  form  of  pharisaism. 

I  submit  this  article  in  hope  that  it  will  be  received 
with  understanding  and  open-mindedness. 

— The  Author. 


Jesus  presented  a  parable  unto  some  who  "trusted 
in  themselves  that  they  were  righteous,  and  despised 
others,"  wherein  He  quoted  the  Pharisee  as  saying: 
"God,  I  thank  thee,  that  I  am  not  as  other  men  are." 
Then,  listing  his  virtues,  the  Pharisee  seemed  to  be 
saying  in  modern  terms,  "I  qualify  to  enter  the 
temple  because  my  observable  conduct  passes  in- 
spection, and  I  am  careful  to  conform  to  approved 
outward  forms  and  ceremonies.  I  attend  Church 
regularly,  pay  my  tithing,  and  keep  the  Word  of 
Wisdom."  (See  Luke  18:9-14.) 

"Good,"  comes  the  voice  of  the  Master.  "But  you 
'.  .  .  have  omitted  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law, 
judgment,  mercy,  and  faith:  these  ought  ye  to  have 
done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone.'  "  (Matthew 
23:23.) 

Like  the  Pharisee  who  pointed  with  pride  to  the 
sins  he  did  not  commit,  we  sometimes  become  his 
modern  counterpart  and  let  such  abstinence  soothe 
our  conscience  in  a  more  subtle  course  of  vanity,  self- 
seeking,  and  injustice.  Jesus  would  remind  us  that 
beyond  negative  virtue  and  religious  ritualism  lies 
the  positive  Christian  life  of  love  for  all  mankind, 
ready  assistance  to  needy  neighbors,  justice  and 
mercy  in  human  relations,  personal  integrity  in 
everyday  affairs,  freedom  from  prejudice,  and  a  spirit 
of  forgiveness.  Forms  and  ceremonies  which  are  in- 
tended to  promote  the  good  life  can  never  substitute 
for  it.  A  voice  coming  across  the  meridian  of  time 
to  condemn  empty  ceremonialism  summarizes, 


He  hath  shewed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good;  and 
what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly, 
and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy 
God?  (Micah  6:8.) 

But  what  of  Church  attendance?  Does  not  the 
mounting  record  of  attendance  bear  witness  of  right- 
eousness? Perhaps.  As  a  means  to  an  end,  the  drive 
for  100%  attendance  has  worked  wonders.  But  it  is 
unfortunate  when  such  a  powerful  incentive  as  "one 
hundred  percentism"  becomes  an  end  in  itself.  It 
tends  to  claim  virtue  for  itself,  accepting  awards  as 
if  mere  attendance  were  the  end  of  Christian  achieve- 
ment. Reminders  that  the  task  is  far  from  complete 
at  that  point  come  swiftly  and  sometimes  shockingly. 
The  boys  of  a  priesthood  quorum,  angered  because 
one  member's  absence  spoiled  their  attendance  rec- 
ord, turned  on  him  with  such  fury  as  to  cause 
injury.  A  deacon  being  held  for  the  sheriff's  arrival 
after  being  caught  stealing  tithing  money  grew  im- 
patient and  said,  "But  I  can't  stay  any  longer.  I'm 
a  hundred  percenter  and  I  don't  want  to  miss  my 
quorum  meeting." 

Undue  pressures  "to  be  present,"  with  accom- 
panying record-keeping,  may  overshadow  the  pur- 
pose of  coming  together.  This  becomes  evident  in 
proportion  to  time  consumed  for  roll  calling,  etc. 
When  competition  enters  our  lives  to  influence  rec- 
ord-keeping towards  exaggerated  scores,  Pharisaism 
comes  into  its  own. 

Goals  which  serve  as  legitimate  incentives  to 
increased  activity  become  the  instruments  of  Phari- 
saism if  pushed  to  extremes.  Then  they  bear  fruit 
in  fudging,  plagiarism,  and  false  records.  When  our 
young  people  are  driven  to  desperation  to  make  rec- 
ords to  satisfy  prestige  motives,  it  is  a  good  time 
to  ask,  "What  would  Jesus  say  to  this?" 

"We  have  Abraham  to  our  father,"  must  have  had 
an  empty  ring  when  the  Pharisees  were  reminded 
that  unless  they  lived  worthy  of  their  heritage,  God 
could  raise  up  others  to  replace  them.  Somehow  the 


(For  Course  6,  lesson  of  June  19,  "A  Latter-day  Saint  Is  Kind"; 
for  Course  10,  lessons  of  May  22  and  July  17,  "Sermon  on  the 
Mount"  and  "The  Full  Measure  of  Service";  for  Course  14,  lesson 
of  July  3,  "Jesus  Teaches  the  Pharisees";  for  Course  18,  lessons  of 
July  3,  17,  and  31,  "Love,"  "Friendship,"  and  "Service";  for  Course 
24,  lesson  of  July  3,  "Gospel  Standards  in  Self-control";  to  support 
Family  Home  Evening  lessons  15,   17,   18;   and  of  general  interest.) 


*Gustive  O.  Larson  is  associate  professor  of  Church  history  at 
Brigham  Young  University.  He  was  a  missionary  in  California  from 
1921  to  1924,  and  served  as  Swedish  Mission  president  from  1936  to 
1939.  He  has  held  responsible  positions  in  the  Sons  of  Utah  Pioneers, 
Rotary  Club,  American  Red  Cross,  Utah  State  Historical  Society.  He 
has  written  books  and  articles  on  Church  and  Western  history.  Born 
in  Holladay,  Utah,  Brother  Larson  and  his  wife  Virginia  have  three 
children. 
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warning  echoes  down  to  us,  a  modern  "chosen  peo- 
ple." Chosen  for  what?  Certainly  not  to  build  a 
fence  of  forms  and  ceremonies  around  ourselves  or 
to  be  completely  involved  in  our  own  personal  wel- 
fare. This  would  be  to  repeat  the  mistake  made  by 
the  Jews  who  drifted  away  from  the  ideal  of  service 
to  mankind  to  that  of  self-preservation.  The  light 
which  God  gave  unto  the  Gentiles  "that  thou  may  est 
be  my  salvation  unto  the  end  of  the  earth"  {Isaiah 
49:6)  had  disappeared  in  that  day  behind  a  wall  of 
exclusive  self-righteousness. 

Among  the  chosen  people  of  "the  restoration/' 
we  deny  exclusiveness,  yet  an  undercurrent  of  Phari- 
saic self-righteousness  sometimes  shows  through.  It 
shows  in  such  little  things — a  mother  refuses  to  allow 
her  8-year-old  daughter  to  play  with  a  newcomer  in 
the  neighborhood  because  she  is  not  a  Mormon;  a 
group  of  little  boys  "beat  up"  a  new  schoolmate  be- 
cause he  is  a  member  of  another  church;  college 
students  attending  a  screen  production  of  Othello 
laugh  and  make  wisecracks  when  the  actors  reverent- 
ly cross  themselves;  a  college  student  seeking  living 
quarters  in  a  Mormon  community  says,  "I  wonder 
why,  after  a  landlord  had  accepted  me  as  a  tenant, 
and  then  I  reply  to  his  question  that  I  am  not  a 
Mormon,  he  suddenly  discovers  he  hasn't  any  rooms 
left  to  rent." 

To  sit  in  self-righteous  judgment  of  others  is  no 
less  a  pharisaic  characteristic  today  than  when  the 
enemies  of  Jesus  criticized  Him  for  ignoring  tradi- 
tional ceremonies,  or  for  eating  with  publicans  and 
sinners.  Only  prejudice  based  on  ignorance  permits 
reference  to  other  races,  religions,  or  creeds,  as  "of 
the  devil."  The  story  goes  that  a  grub  was  nestled 
in  a  blue  square  of  a  Persian  rug.  He  held  another 
grub  in  disdain  because  it  dwelt  in  a  green  square. 
Then  one  day  when  he  attained  the  wings  of  a 


butterfly,  he  soared  aloft  to  see  for  the  first  time 
the  whole  rug,  in  which  the  color  of  his  preference 
was  only  a  small  part  of  a  beautiful  pattern. 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 
is  by  no  means  "only  a  small  part"  of  God's  vine- 
yard. But  from  our  position  of  conviction  that  God 
speaks  through  the  restored  Church  of  Christ,  as 
Latter-day  Saints  we  must  recognize  Him  at  work 
through  other  channels  as  well.  Our  prejudices  are 
indeed  our  robbers  if  we  fail  to  see  and  appreciate 
good  men  everywhere  engaged  in  Christian  service. 
The  Master  said, 

.  .  .  Forbid  him  not:  for  there  is  no  man  which 
shall  do  a  miracle  in  my  name,  that  can  lightly  speak 
evil  of  me.  For  he  that  is  not  against  us  is  on  our 
part.  (Mark  9:39-40.) 

Peter  learned  that  ".  .  .  God  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons: But  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth  him,  and 
worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted  with  him."  (Acts 
10:34-35.) 

"...  Man  looketh  on  the  outward  appearance,  but 
the  Lord  looketh  on  the  heart"  (/  Samuel  16:7); 
and  He  rejects  none  of  them  because  of  race,  color, 
or  creed.  Nephi  offers  a  reminder: 

He  inviteth  them  all  to  come  unto  him  and  par- 
take of  his  goodness;  and  he  denieth  none  that  come 
unto  him,  black  and  white,  bond  and  free,  male  and 
female;  and  he  remembereth  the  heathen;  and  all  are 
alike  unto  God.  ...  (2  Nephi  26:33.) 

The  prophet  Alma  spoke,  no  less  to  the  modern 
Pharisee  than  to  those  of  his  own  day,  when  he  said: 

Do  not  say:  O  God,  I  thank  thee  that  we  are 
better  than  our  brethren;  but  rather  say:  O  Lord, 
forgive  my  unworthiness,  and  remember  my  brethren 
in  mercy — yea,  acknowledge  your  unworthiness  be- 
fore God  at  all  times.  (Alma  38:14.) 

Library  File  Reference:  GOSPEL  LIVING. 


A  PRAYER 


Teach  me  that  60  minutes  make  an  hour,  16 
ounces  a  pound,  and  100  cents  a  dollar. 

Help  me  to  live  so  that  I  can  lie  down  at  night 
with  a  clear  conscience,  without  a  gun  under  my  pil- 
low, and  unhaunted  by  the  faces  of  those  to  whom 
I  have  brought  pain. 

Grant,  I  beseech  thee,  that  I  may  earn  my  meal 
ticket  on  the  square,  and  in  doing  thereof  that  I  may 
not  stick  the  gaff  where  it  does  not  belong. 

Deafen  me  to  the  jingle  of  tainted  money  and  the 
rustle  of  unholy  skirts. 

Blind  me  to  the  faults  of  the  other  fellow,  but 
reveal  to  me  my  own. 


Guide  me  so  that  each  night  when  I  look  across 
the  dinner  table  at  my  wife,  who  has  been  a  blessing 
to  me,  I  shall  have  nothing  to  conceal. 

Keep  me  young  enough  to  laugh  with  my  chil- 
dren and  to  lose  myself  in  their  play. 

And  then,  when  comes  the  smell  of  flowers,  and 
the  tread  of  soft  steps,  and  the  crunching  of  the 
hearse's  wheels  in  the  gravel  out  in  front  of  my 
place,  make  the  ceremony  short  and  the  epitaph 
simple:  "Here  Lies  a  Man." 

(J.  Hugh  Campbell,  Rotarian,  Flag  Manufacturer,  Dal- 
las, Texas,  "A  Prayer  and  an  Epitaph.") 
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WHY  AND 
WHY  NOT? 


WHY  SHOULD   THE  JUNIOR  SUNDAY 

SCHOOL  COORDINATOR  NOT  PRESENT  A 

GOSPEL  STORY   REGULARLY   IN  THE 

WORSHIP   SERVICE? 

The  Junior  Sunday  School  coordinator,  as  the 
name  implies,  is  to  coordinate  the  affairs  of  Junior 
Sunday  School.  In  doing  this,  she  works  closely  with 
the  superintendent  assigned  to  Junior  Sunday 
School.  It  is  her  responsibility  to  see  that  in  the 
hour  and  a  half  devoted  to  Sunday  School,  every- 
thing accomplished  is  for  the  spiritual  growth  and 
development  of  children.  The  harmony  with  which  all 
officers  and  teachers  of  Junior  Sunday  School  work 
together  will  do  much  toward  benefiting  the  chil- 
dren spiritually.  The  coordinator  must  help  to  de- 
velop and  maintain  this  harmony. 

It  is  an  unwise  coordinator  who  plans,  prepares, 
and  competes  with  classroom  teachers  by  regularly 
presenting  stories  as  a  part  of  the  worship  service, 
thus  detracting  from  lessons  and  often  presenting  a 
story  which  the  teacher  has  prepared  to  use  as  the 
center  of  her  lesson  for  that  particular  Sunday. 

Rather  than  regular  storytelling  as  a  part  of 
the  worship  service,  a  wise  and  cooperative  coordina- 
tor works  with  teachers  in  planning,  organizing,  and 


drawing  from  classrooms  interesting  and  worthwhile 
activities  that  might  be  used  for  inspirational  pres- 
entations in  Junior  Sunday  School  worship  service. 
Likewise  she  helps  teachers  to  understand  that  part 
of  the  class  period  should  be  devoted  to  the  planning 
and  preparing  of  such  inspirational  themes. 

When  this  is  achieved,  the  worship  service  will 
be,  as  it  should,  a  place  where  children  grow  spirit- 
ually through  active  participation  in  presenting 
songs,  poems,  scriptures,  stories,  or  talks,  which  have 
been  planned  and  practiced  in  the  classroom. 

Much  vital  and  effective  teaching  can  go  forth 
in  the  worship  service  through  the  coordinator  with- 
out the  regular  use  of  storytelling.  Examples: 

1.  When  welcoming  or  greeting  the  entire  group, 
a  comment  such  as  the  following  might  be  effective 
in  some  parts  of  the  world — "We  are  all  happy  to  be 
inside  this  beautiful,  warm  house  of  the  Lord  this 
morning  while  the  soft,  white  snowf lakes  are  falling 
outside.  We  are  thankful  to  Heavenly  Father  for  this 
snow.  The  flakes  look  as  soft  and  white  as  sheep's 
wool.  The  Bible  tells  us,  'He  [meaning  Heavenly 
Father]  giveth  snow  like  wool '  "  (Psalm  147:16.) 

2.  Scriptural  quotations  and  bits  of  poetry  can 
be  found  to  support  anything  the  coordinator  might 
wish  to  talk  about.  When  creating  a  readiness  for 
prayer,  for  example,  a  song,  a  poem,  or  a  scripture 
might  be  used:  "When  we  pray  we  remember  to  give 
'thanks  always  for  all  things  unto  God.  .  .  :'  "  (Ephe- 
sians  5:20.)  Or,  ".  .  .  Always  returning  thanks  unto 
God  for  whatsoever  things  ye  do  receive."  (Alma 
7:23.) 

— Junior  Sunday  School  Committee. 


THE  POPULATION  EXPLOSION 


In  1965,  when  the  Prophet  sends  out  the  Twelve, 
the  seventies,  and  the  numerous  elders  and  sisters  to 
teach  the  Gospel  to  all  the  world,  there  are  three  and 
a  quarter  billion  people,  or  about  13  times  as  many 
as  when  the  first  commission  was  given  18  centuries 
ago.  It  is  estimated  that  there  were  only  25  million 
people  on  the  whole  earth  when  Moses  led  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  from  Egyptian  bondage;  and  a  quarter 
billion  when  Christ  was  born;  and  half  a  billion  when 
the  crusades  were  marched  and  when  Columbus 
crossed  the  Atlantic  and  when  the  Pilgrims  came, 
the  population  remaining  almost  static  for  six  cen- 
turies while  war,  pestilence,  and  famine  offset  the 
natural  growth. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  were  one  billion  people 
on  earth  when  the  Church  was  organized  in  1830, 
another  billion  one  hundred  years  later  when  we 


celebrated  the  centennial,  and  another  billion  31 
years  later;  and  that  there  may  be  another  billion 
after  14  more  years  have  passed.  There  could  be  7 
billion  on  earth  while  most  of  you  are  still  living. 
And  then  in  another  century,  42  to  45  billion  people 
may  be  upon  the  earth.  So  we  should  get  busy  be- 
fore the  population  explosion  loses  us. 

We  are  not  discouraged,  because  our  ratio  is 
bettering  all  the  time.  On  April  6,  1830,  there  was 
one  Latter-day  Saint  to  166  million  people.  In  1840, 
there  was  one  to  35,000;  in  1920,  one  to  3,400;  in 
1955,  one  to  about  1,800;  and  today,  approximately 
one  of  every  1,500  souls  in  the  world  is  a  member  of 
The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 
We  are  becoming  numerous. 

— Elder  Spencer  W.  Kimball. 


*Taken  from   "Lamanite  Prophecies  Fulfilled,"    Speeches   of  the 
Year,   Brigham  Young  University,  Provo,  Utah,  April  13,   1965. 
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THE  NEW 
PIONEER 

by  Robert  H.  Dairies* 


What  mental  pictures  do  you  experience  when 
you  hear  the  word  "pioneer"?  Latter-day  Saints  per- 
haps visualize  ocean  crossings  in  sailing  ships;  dusty 
oxen-drawn  wagons  with  screeching  axles  and  the 
"gees"  and  "haws"  of  their  drivers;  handcarts  drawn 
by  tired,  laboring  men  and  women,  and  unmarked 
graves  along  the  westward  way.  Or  perhaps  your 
memory  pictures  are  of  a  hundred  small  settlements 
dotting  the  Mountain  West,  with  men  and  women 
straining  to  extract  a  living  from  the  dry  earth  in  a 
harsh,  uncompromising  environment.  Of  these,  our 
pioneers,  we  are  justly  proud.  The  times  required 
strong  and  courageous  men,  "men  to  match  [our] 
mountains."  We  owe  much  of  what  we  are  to  those 
stalwart  souls  who  put  the  freedom  of  worship  above 
their  own  comfort  and  the  security  of  the  soul  above 
the  security  of  their  physical  bodies. 

While  the  lure  of  the  unknown,  geographically 
speaking,  no  longer  beckons  explorers,  other  un- 
knowns and  other  horizons  have  taken  their  place. 
Today's  pioneers  are  found  in  offices  and  labora- 
tories, in  fields  and  woodlands,  in  churches,  and  in 
neighborhoods  wherever  new  information  is  sought, 
new  ideas  taught,  or  standards  preserved. 

Pioneers  of  today,  for  the  most  part,  have  re- 
turned in  comparative  comfort  to  the  areas  vacated 

(For  Course  6,  lessons  of  June  26  and  July  17,  "A  Latter-day 
Saint  Is  Loyal"  and  "Why  the  Sunday  School  Was  Established";  for 
Course  18,  lesson  of  June  5,  "Endurance";  for  Course  24,  lessons  of 
June  5,  July  3,  and  August  21,  "LDS  Ideals  and  Social  Maturity," 
Gospel  Standards  in  Self-control,"  and  "An  Opposition  in  All 
Things";  to  support  Family  Home  Evening  lesson  27;  and  of 
general  interest.) 


by  their  grandparents;  and  in  these  communities 
they  have  encountered,  and  in  many  instances  con- 
quered, antagonism  born  of  misinformation  and 
prejudice. 

Pioneers  of  today  have  left  their  mountain  homes, 
singly  and  in  family  units,  in  quest  of  schooling  or 
employment.  Some  have  not  retained  their  religious 
identity;  but  a  large  majority  have  remained  true  to 
the  convictions  of  their  pioneer  ancestors.  There  are 
many  instances  where  families  have  found  themselves 
to  be  the  only  Mormon  family  in  a  community,  and 
their  children  the  only  ones  of  their  faith  in  a  public 
school.  On  many  occasions  these  young  people  have 
had  opportunity  to  defend  their  beliefs. 

These  twentieth  century  pioneers,  especially  the 
young  people,  truly  have  extended  the  horizons  of 
understanding  and  goodwill  among  men.  The  new 
generation,  those  who  have  been  exposed  to  the 
power  of  example,  have,  in  many  instances,  replaced 
prejudice  born  of  tall  tales,  with  respect.  With  re- 
spect comes  a  desire  to  understand  the  influence  that 
motivates  people  to  live  such  fine  Christian  lives. 

This  changing  attitude  is  now  resulting  in  a 
great  influx  of  converts  in  many  areas.  Single  Mor- 
mon families  in  a  community  are  now  often  joined 
by  several  others.  Small  branches  are  becoming 
large  branches,  and  even  wards. 

The  experience  of  our  New  Brunswick,  New  Jer- 
sey branch  has  been  duplicated  in  many  locations. 
In  1932  a  branch  of  13  people  (five  families  coming 
from  three  communities)  was  organized.  Today,  divi- 
sions of  the  New  Brunswick  Branch  have  resulted  in 
the  organization  of  three  wards  and  four  branches. 
The  number  of  members  has  grown  from  13  to  more 
than  fifteen  hundred,  mostly  converts. 

The  pioneers  of  today  are  not  called  upon  to 
stand  alone  while  they  conquer  a  desert  or  establish 
settlements  fifteen  hundred  miles  from  civilization. 
Today's  pioneers  are  called  upon  by  conscience  to 
stand  alone  in  a  crowd,  to  resist  little,  noiseless  thefts 
of  standards — a  fragment  of  "concession  to  expedi- 
ency" here,  a  morsel  of  "what  does  it  matter?"  there. 

Yes,  to  many,  the  days  of  pioneering  are  over; 
the  land  and  water  barriers  all  have  been  crossed. 
But  those  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  the  task  of 
pioneering,  twentieth-century  style,  will  say  with  the 
Roman  poet:  "Let  ancient  times  delight  other  folk; 
I  rejoice  that  I  was  not  born  till  now."1 


♦Robert  H.  Daines  is  first  counselor  in  the  New  Jersey  Stake 
presidency  and  has  helped  the  New  Brunswick  Branch  grow  into  a 
ward.  He  earned  a  master  of  science  degree  from  Utah  State  Agri- 
cultural College  in  1931,  and  a  Ph.D.  from  Rutgers  State  University 
of  New  Jersey  in  1934.  He  is  now  a  research  specialist  in  plant 
pathology  at  Rutgers.  He  has  earned  several  citations  and  other  honors 
from  professional  scientific  organizations.  He  is  a  native  of  Preston 
Idaho.   He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Anna  Merrill,  have  four  children 

^ublius  Ovidius  Ovid,  Ars  Amatoria,  Book  3,  Section  1,  121. 
Library  File  Reference:  MORMONS  AND  MORMONISM. 
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Titles  and  Dates  of  Sunday  School  Lessons  by  Courses 


3rd  Quarter,  1966 


COURSE  OF 

STUDY- 1966 

Course  No.   1: 

A  Gospel 

of  Love 

Course  No.  2: 

Growing   in 

the  Gospel, 

Part  1 

Course  No.  4: 

Living  Our 

Religion, 

Part  1 

. — ^— 

Course  No.  6: 
What  It  Means 

to  Be  a 
Latter-day  Saint 

Course  No.  8: 

Old  Testament 

Stories 

Course  No.  10: 
The  Life 
of  Christ 

APPROXIMATE 

AGES-1966 

Nursery 
3 

Kindergarten 
4,  5 

Primary 
6,  7 

8,  9 

10,  11 

12,  13 

Date  of  Lesson 
JULY  3 

Rest  Helps  Us 
To  Grow 

(27) 

Saying  What  Is 

True  Makes 

Everybody  Happy 

(27) 

Joseph  Receives 

the 

Gold  Plates 

(27) 

A  Latter-day 

Saint  Works  and 

Prepares  for 

Church  Activity  (26) 

The  Sixth  and 

Seventh 
Commandments 

(25) 

The 

Transfiguration 

(24) 

JULY  10 

Work  and  Play 

Help  Make 

Us  Strong 

(28) 

We  Pray  to  Our 
Heavenly  Father 
in  the  Name  of 
Jesus  Christ  (28) 

Organization  of  The 
Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  (28) 

Review 

The  Eighth 

and  Tenth 

Commandments 

(26) 

Who  Is  My 

Neighbor? 

(25) 

JULY   17 

1  Put  Things 

Where  They 

Belong  at  Home 

(29) 

There  Are 

Many  Times 

When  We  Pray 

(29) 

Faith 

and 

Repentance 

(29) 

Why  the  Sunday 
School  Was 
Established 

(27) 

Aaron,  the 

Spokesman 

(27) 

The  Full 

Measure  of 

Service 

(26) 

JULY  24 

1  Can  Ask  the 

Blessing  on  the 

Food  and  Feed 

Myself  (30) 

Our  Heavenly 

Father  Answers 

Our  Prayers 

(30) 

Baptism  by 

Immersion  Is 

Necessary 

(30) 

Other  Helpers 

Ward  and 

Stake  Leaders 

(28) 

Caleb,  the 

Faithful  Scout 

(28) 

The  Parable  of 

the  Talents 

(27) 

JULY  31 

1  Help  Get 

Myself  Ready  for 

Sunday  School 

(31) 

Deacons  Are 

Young  Helpers 

(31) 

Honoring  the 

Sabbath  Day  and 

Keeping  It  Holy 

(31) 

Our 

Missionaries 

(29) 

Balaam,  the 

Covetous  Priest 

(29) 

The  Feast  of 

the  Tabernacles 

(28) 

AUGUST  7 

1  Think  of 

Jesus  at 

Sunday  School 

(32) 

Babies  Are 
Blessed  by 

Elders 
(32) 

The  Sacrament 

(32) 

Our  Temples — 

A  Place  for 

Sacred  Service 

(30) 

Joshua,  a 

Worthy  Conqueror 

(30) 

Other  Sheep 
(29) 

AUGUST  14 

1  Put  Things 

Where  They 

Belong  at 

Sunday  School  (33) 

Sick  People  May 

Be  Blessed 

by  Elders 

(33) 

The  Lord's 
Share— Tithing 

(33) 

Our  Privileges 

and  Opportunities 

in  the  Temples 

(31) 

Review 
(31) 

East  of 

the  Jordan 

(30) 

AUGUST  21 

We  Use  Special 

Words  To  Talk  to 

Heavenly  Father 

(34) 

Sunday  Is  the 

Sabbath  Day 

(34) 

A  Deacon 

(34) 

Our  Welfare 
Program 

(32) 

Deborah,  Israel's 

Joan  of  Arc 

(32) 

In  the  House 

of  Mourning 

(31) 

AUGUST  28 

We  Pray 

Alone 

(35) 

The  Sabbath  Is 

the  Lord's 

Special  Day 

(35) 

The  Teacher 

and  the 

Priest 

(35) 

Review 

Gideon, 

the  Humble 

(33) 

"He  That 

Was  Lost" 

(32) 

SEPTEMBER  4 

We  Pray  with 
Other  People 

(36) 

We  Live  with 

Our  Heavenly 

Father's  Children 

(36) 

The 

Missionaries 

(36) 

The  Bible— 

A  Sacred 

Record 

(33) 

Samson,  the 

Giant  Weakling 

(34) 

Little  Children 
(33) 

SEPTEMBER  11 

We  Pray  at 
Sunday  School 

(37) 

When  We  Know 
People  We 
Love  Them 

(37) 

The  Power 

of  the 

Priesthood 

(37) 

The  Book  of 

Mormon — 

Another  Sacred 

Record  (34) 

Review 

Before  the  Feast 

of  the 

Passover 

(34) 

SEPTEMBER  18 

We  Are  Learning 

To  Be  Kind  to 

Each  Other  at 

Home  (38) 

We  Make 

Friends  When  We 

Are  Kind 

(38) 

Working 

Together 

(38) 

Other  Sacred 
Records 

(35) 

Ruth,  the 

Girl  from  Moab 

(35) 

An  Evening 

Among  Friends 

(35) 

SEPTEMBER  25 

We  Are  Learning 

To  Be  a  Kind 

Brother  or  Sister 

(39) 

We  Feel  Happy 

When  We  Forgive 

(39) 

The  Bishop 
(39) 

John  the  Baptist— 

A  Great  Teacher 

and  Servant 

of  God  (36) 

Eli,  the 

High  Priest 

(36) 

A  King  Rides 

into  Jerusalem 

(36) 

Numbers  in  parentheses  are  manual  lesson  numbers. 


Titles  and  Dates  of  Sunday  School  Lessons  by  Courses 


3rd  Quarter,  1966 


Course  No.  12: 
The  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  in 
Ancient  Times 

Course  No.  14: 
The  Message 
of  the  Master 

Course  No.  18: 

Christ's  Ideals 

for  Living 

Course  No.  20: 

Genealogical 

Research— A 

Practical  Mission 

Course  No.  23: 
Teaching 

the 
Gospel 

Course  No.  24: 

Parent  and 

Youth 

Course  No.  26: 

Old  Testament 

Prophets 

Course  No.  28: 

The  Articles 

of  Faith 

14,  15 

16,  17 

18,   19,  20,  21 

Genealogical 
Training— Adults 

Preservice 
Teachers- 
Adults 

Family 

Relations — 

—Adults 

Gospel  Doctrine 
Adults 

Gospe! 
Essentials- 
Adults 

Paul  Appeals 

to  Caesar 

(22) 

Jesus  Teaches 

the  Pharisees 

(24) 

Love 

(24) 

Characteristics 

of  Genealogical 

Research 

(23) 

Gospel  Standards 

in  Self-control 

(23) 

Isaiah,  Prophet- 
statesman  of 
Israel 
(24) 

The  Holy  Ghost 
(24) 

Paul  Addresses 
a  King 

(23) 

Jesus  Teaches 
the  Disciples 

(25) 

Home 

(25) 

Characteristics  of 

Genealogical 

Research 

(Continued)  (24) 

Economic 

Responsibility 

(24) 

Review 

Sacrament  of 

the  Lord's 

Supper 

(25) 

Paul's  Greatest 

Victory 

(24) 

Teachings  and 

Miracles  Near 

Jerusalem 

(26) 

Friendship 
(26) 

Records  of 

Scotland 

and  Ireland 

(25) 
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Recreational 

Maturity 

(25) 

Jeremiah, 

'rophet  of  Rebuke 

and  Judgment 

(35) 

Authority  in 

the  Ministry 

(26) 

Paul's 

Contributions 

to  the  Church 

(25) 

Parables  In  the 

Teachings  of 

Jesus 

(27) 

Review 

Scandinavian 

Ancestral 

Research 

(26) 

The  Nature 

of  Good 

Recreation 

(26) 

Jeremiah 

(Continued) 

(26) 

Foreordination 

and 
Pre-existence 

(27) 

Review 

More  Parables 

(28) 

Service 

(27) 

Review 

Review 

Jeremiah 

(Continued) 

(27) 

The 

Primitive 

Church 

(28) 

The  Church  of 

Christ  in  the 

First  Century 

(26) 

And  Yet 
More  Parables 

(29) 

Happiness 
(28) 

Scandinavian 

Ancestral 

Research 

(Continued)  (27) 

Peculiar 

But  Not 

Queer 

(27) 

Jeremiah 

(Continued) 

(28) 

The  Apostasy 
(29) 

The  Church  of 
Christ  on  the 

American 
Continent  (27) 

Two  Parables 

on  Prayer 

(30) 

Wealth 
(29) 

The 

Genealogical 

Association 

(28) 

Growth 

Has  a  Price 

(28) 

Jeremiah 
(Continued) 

(29) 

Plan  and 

Government  in 

the  Restored 

Church  (30) 

Peace,  and 

then  the  Sword 

(28) 

Near  Jericho 
(31) 

Brotherhood 

(30) 

Genealogical 

Library  and 

Its  Use 

(29) 

An  Opposition 

in  All  Things 

(29) 

Ezekiel,  the 

Prophet  of 

Judah's  Captivity 

(30) 

Spiritual  Gifts 
(3D 

The  Church 

in  the 

Roman  Empire 

(29) 

Jesus  Enters 

Jerusalem 

(32) 

Review 

Genealogical 

Library  and 

Its  Use — Archives 

(30) 

Nature  and 

Meaning  of 

Education 

(30) 

Ezekiel 

(Continued) 

(31) 

Review 

Europe 
(30) 

In  His 
Father's  House 

(33) 

Peace 
(31) 

Research 

Department  of 

Genealogical 

Association  (31) 

Review 

Ezekiel 
(Continued) 

(32) 

The  Bible: 

Old  Testament 

(32) 

Men  in  Revolt 
(31) 

i 

Farewell  to 

the  Temple 

(34) 

Justice 
(32) 

Records  in 

Historical  Society 

and  Libraries 

(32) 

Missionary  Work 

and  Youth 

(31) 

Ezekiel 
(Continued) 

(33) 

The  Bible: 

New  Testament 

(33) 

Review 

The 

Last  Supper 

(35) 

Mercy 

(33) 

The  Electronic 

Computer 

(33) 

Priesthood 

Activities 

(32) 

Ezekiel 
(Continued) 

(34) 

The  Bible 

As  a  Whole 

(34) 

Luther  Drives 

Nails  into  a 

Church  Door 

(32) 

Gethsemane 
(36) 

Magnanimity 
(34) 

Review 

Introduction 
to  the 
Course 

A  Personal 

Ideal  for  Youth 

(33) 

Review 

The  Book 

of  Mormon 

(35) 

Numbers  in  parentheses  are  manual  lesson  numbers. 


ERIC'S  SECRET  PRAYER 


A  true  story  as  told  to  Twila  G.  Peck' 


Eric  came  out  of  his  bedroom  looking  very  mys- 
terious. He  had  just  prayed  a  wonderful  prayer  to 
Heavenly  Father,  but  he  wasn't  going  to  tell  any- 
one about  it — not  yet.  It  was  going  to  be  his  secret. 
His  eyes  were  shining  as  brightly  as  the  red  hair 
atop  his  six-year-old  head. 

He  was  so  happy.  He  and  Daddy  and  Mother 
and  sister,  Shauna,  were  going  on  a  picnic.  Daddy 
was  going  to  take  them  up  on  Beaver  Mountain  and 
show  them  where  he  had  hunted  and  fished  when 
he  was  a  little  boy. 

While  they  were  preparing,  Eric  was  so  happy 
he  tried  to  whistle  a  tune.  Daddy  came  out  of  the 
house  carrying  a  big  box  filled  up  to  the  top  with 
fried  chicken,  sandwiches,  and  cookies  and  a  great 
big,  green  watermelon.  Shauna  followed  Daddy  and 
handed  him  the  big  Thermos  jug  that  Mother  had 
filled  with  red  punch  and  ice  cubes. 

Last  of  all  came  Mother.  She  wheeled  her  chair 
out  of  the  door  and  right  up  to  the  car,  and  then 
Daddy  lifted  her  in  his  strong  arms  and  moved  her 
to  the  cushion  on  the  front  seat.  Then  he  folded  up 
her  chair  and  put  it  in  the  trunk  of  the  car. 

Eric's  mother  couldn't  walk.  Eric  could  not  ever 
remember  a  time  when  his  mother  could  walk;  but 
she  was  the  best  mother  in  all  the  world,  and  he 
loved  her  very  much. 

Shauna  climbed  in  the  back  seat  with  her  doll 
under  her  arm. 

"Come  on,  Sleepy,"  Eric  called  to  his  dog.  "Come 
and  get  in  the  car  so  we  can  go."  Sleepy  barked  and 
jumped  in.   He  liked  to  go  for  a  ride  in  the  car. 

"Everyone  comfortable?"  asked  Mother.  She 
looked  back  to  make  sure  everyone  was  in  and  the 
doors  were  closed. 

Daddy  looked  back  and  said,  "Lock  the  doors, 
Eric.  Then  we  are  all  ready  to  go."  They  pulled  out 
of  the  driveway  and  were  on  their  way. 

After  a  while,  everyone  was  quiet  just  watching 
the  road,  and  Eric  said,  "I'll  bet  you  don't  know 
what  I  prayed  this  morning!" 

"What  did  you  pray?"  asked  Mother. 

"You'll  find  out  when  we  come  home,"  said  Eric. 
Mother  smiled  and  started  talking  to  Daddy. 

Soon  their  car  was  climbing  up  and  up  in  the 
canyon.  The  road  was  steep.  Sometimes  they  came 
to  places  Daddy  called  "switchbacks."  That  was  be- 
cause the  road  made  such  sharp  turns  that  the  car 


had  to  be  backed  up  before  it  could  go  around  the 
turn. 

Mother  did  not  like  the  switchbacks,  and  she 
kept  her  head  turned  so  she  could  not  see  down 
in  the  bottom  of  the  canyon;  but  Eric  kept  thinking 
of  his  secret  prayer  and  was  not  afraid  at  all. 

Tall  pine  trees  grew  all  over  the  mountainside. 
Eric  thought  some  of  them  looked  like  soldiers 
marching  along. 

When  the  car  at  last  came  to  a  stop,  they  were 
beside  a  beautiful  lake.  There  were  boats  on  the 
lake  and  the  people  in  them  were  fishing. 

"Are  we  going  to  get  a  boat  arM  fish,  too?"  asked 
Eric. 

"I  think  we  have  time  to  fish  for  a  little  while," 
said  Daddy. 

It  was  fun  out  on  the  water.  Daddy  let  Shauna 
and  Eric  take  turns  holding  the  fishpole.  Eric 
caught  one  little  fish  and  Shauna  caught  another. 
Afterwards  they  had  lunch,  and  all  too  soon  it  was 
time  to  leave. 

It  was  late  when  they  arrived  home.  The  stars 
were  shining,  and  Eric  and  Shauna  and  Sleepy  were 
all  sound  asleep.  Daddy  woke  them  up,  and  as  they 
walked  in  the  door,  Eric  said,  sleepily,  "I  prayed 
we'd  get  home  safe,  and  we  did." 

Mother  said,  "Thank  you,  Eric.  That  was  a  won- 
derful prayer."  She  kissed  him  goodnight. 

Next  morning  was  Sunday,  and  everyone  was 
going  to  Sunday  School.  When  they  were  all  in  the 
car,  Daddy  started  to  back  out  of  the  driveway.  He 
put  his  foot  on  the  brake  to  stop  the  car,  but  the 
car  didn't  stop.  He  pulled  the  emergency  brake, 
but  still  the  car  didn't  stop.  It  rolled  backward  until 
it  hit  a  rock  wall. 

Everyone  was  shaken  up  but  /not  really  hurt. 
Daddy  looked  at  Mother,  and  Mother  looked  back 
at  Daddy  for  what  seemed  a  long  time.  Eric  knew 
they  were  thinking  of  the  switchbacks  and  the  steep 
canyon  road. 

Finally  Daddy  said,  "How  did  we  ever  get  home 
last  night  with  no  brakes?" 

"It  was  my  secret  prayer,  Daddy,"  said  Eric. 
"Remember,  I  asked  Heavenly  Father  to  bring  us 
home  safely;  and  He  did." 


(For  Course  2,  lessons  of  July  17  and  24,  "There  Are  Many  Times 
When  We  Pray,"  and  "Our  Heavenly  Father  Answers  Our  Prayers"; 
for  Course  4,  lesson  of  May  22,  "When  to  Pray";  and  to  support 
Family  Home  Evening  lessons  20  and  21.) 


*  Twila  G.  Peck  is  a  freelance  writer.  She  was  a  missionary  in 
Western  States  Mission  (1925-27).  She  met  Mrs.  Kent  (Barbara) 
Rollins,  mother  of  Eric  in  the  story,  in  Pioche,  Nevada,  and  wrote  the 
story  as  Sister  Rollins  told  it.  Sister  Rollins  was  injured  in  a  shooting 
accident  when  she  was  17  years  old.  Sister  Peck  is  married  to  Donald 
M.  Peck.  They  have  four  sons,  all  of  whom  have  been  on  missions, 
and  two  daughters. 
Library  File  Reference:  PRAYER. 
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THE    INSTRUCTOR 


THE  BOOK  OF  MORMON  A  WITNESS  FOR  THE  BIBLE 

(  IN  TWO   PARTS  ) 


THE   NEW  TESTAMENT 

BOOK  OF  MORMON  AND     BIBLE  REFERENCES 

H  WORK  OF  JOHN   THE  BAPTIST 

1.    A  prophet  to  prepare  the  way  for  Christ.     k 

1  Nephi  10:7;  11:27.   (Matthew  3.) 

2.    This  prophet  to  baptize  Christ  with  water. 

1  Nephi  10:9-10;  2  Nephi  31:4-8.  (Matthew  3.) 

3.    To  bear  witness  of  Christ. 

1  Nephi  10:10.  (John  1.) 

4.    Not  worthy  to  unloose  Christ's  shoe  latchet. 

1  Nephi  10:8.  {Matthew  3:11.) 

5.    Place   of  baptism. 

1  Nephi  10:9.  (John  1:28.) 

H  JESUS  CHRIST    (Named  beforehand  by  prophecy, 
™           2  Nephi  10:3;  Mosiah  3:8.) 

1.    Jesus   (Jehovah),  God  of  Old  Testament. 

3  Nephi  15:4-5;  1  Nephi  19:7-10;  Mosiah  3:5-11;  7:27. 
(Isaiah  48:17;  49:7,  26.) 

2.    Jesus  was  baptized. 

1  Nephi  10:9-10;  11:27;  2  Nephi  31:4-8.  (Matthew  3:13-17.) 

3.    Received  Holy  Ghost  (sign  of  dove). 

1  Nephi  11:27;  2  Nephi  31:8.  (Matthew  3:16.) 

4.    Chose  twelve  apostles  from  the  Jews. 

1  Nephi  11:29-36;  12:9;  13:24,  26,  39,  41;  Mormon  3:18-19. 
(Matthew  10.) 

5.    Performed  many  miracles  (in  Palestine  and  America). 

1  Nephi  11:31;  Mosiah  3:5;  3  Nephi  17:7-9.  (Matthew  4:23, 
24.) 

6.    Jesus  sweat  blood. 

Mosiah  3:7.  (Luke  22:44.) 

7.    Crucified. 

1  Nephi  10:11;  11:33;  2  Nephi  10:3;  Mosiah  3:9.  (Matthew 
27:35.) 

8.    Buried;  rose  third  day. 

2  Nephi  25:13;  Mosiah  3:10.  (Mark  8:31;  Matthew  12:40.) 

9.    Jesus  the  first  to  rise  in  resurrection. 

2  Nevhi  2:8.  (Matthew  27:52-53.) 

10.    Jesus'  apostles  performed  miracles  (in  Palestine). 

Mormon  9: 18.   (Acts  2-4.) 

11.    Jesus  taught  by  parable. 

3  Nephi  15:14-24.  (Matthew  13;  John  10:14-16.) 

12.    Fulfilled  Law  of  Moses. 

3  Nephi  15:5-8.  (Matthew  5:17,  18.) 

13.    No  other  name  for  salvation. 

2  Nephi  31:21;  Mosiah  3:17;  5:8.  (Acts  4:12.) 

14.    Ascended  to  heaven  (from  Palestine) . 

3  Nephi  10:18.  (Acts  1:9-11.) 

J  MARY,  MOTHER  OF  JESUS  (Named   beforehand   in 
prophecy,  Mosiah  3:8;  Alma   7:10.) 
1.    Virgin. 

1  Nephi  11:13-20;  Alma  7:10.  (Matthew  1:22-25.) 

2.    Lived  at  Nazareth. 

1  Nephi  11: 13.  (Luke  1:26-27.) 

3.    Mother  of  the  Son  of  God. 

1  Nephi  11:18.  (Luke  1:34-35.) 

g  OTHER 

1.    One  of  the  Twelve  to  be  named  John. 

1  Nephi  14:27.  (Matthew  10:2.) 

2.    John  to  have  writings  in  Book  of  the  Jews. 

1  Nephi  14:23.    (Book  of  John;  Revelation;  I,  II   and  HI 

John.) 

3.    John  not  to  taste  of  death. 

3  Nephi  28:6-8.  (John  21:20-24.) 

4.    Record  of  the  Jews  to  consist  of  the  writings  of  the 
prophets  and  also  the  records  of  the  Twelve  Apostles. 

1  Nephi  13:38-41.  (Old  and  New  Testaments.) 

5.    Jerusalem  to  be  destroyed  after  Christ's  ministry. 

2  Nephi  25:14;  6:9-10.  (Matthew  24:2.) 

6.    Twelve  Apostles  to  judge  Israel. 

1  Nephi  12:9;  Mormon  3:18-19.   (Matthew  19:28.) 

II  EXPERIENCES  SIMILAR  TO  THOSE  RECORDED  IN   BIBLE 

1.    Handwriting  on  wall  interpreted. 

Alma  10: 1-2.  (Daniel  5.) 

2.    Nephi  had  power  to  open  or  seal  heavens  for  rain. 

Helaman  10:5  to  11: 17.  (James  5: 17-18;  /  Kings  17  to  18:45.) 

3.    Three  Nephites  in  furnace,  and  den  of  beasts. 

3  Nephi  28:21-22.   (Daniel  3,  6.) 

4.    Food   miraculously   provided. 

3  Nephi  20:6-7.  (Mark  6:35-44.) 

5.    Abinadi's  face  shone,  similar  to  Moses'. 

Mosiah  13:5.  (Exodus  34:29-35.) 

6.    Mountain  moved  by  faith. 

Ether  12:30.  (Matthew  17:20.) 

7.    Many  saints  arise,   and  appear  to  many  after   Jesus' 
resurrection. 

3  Nephi  23:9-12;  Helaman  14:25-26.  (Matthew  27:52-53.) 

8.    Alma,  Nephi,  possibly  translated. 

Alma  45:18-19;  3  Nephi  1:3;  2:9.  (//  Kings  2:11.) 

9.    A  person  raised  from  the  dead. 

3  Nephi  7:19;  19:4.  (Mark  5:35-43;  Acts  9:36-43.) 

10.    Devils  cast  out. 

3  Nephi  7: 19.  (Mark  5: 1-13.) 

11.    Death  penalty  for  murder. 

Alma  1:13-15.  (Genesis  9:5-6.) 

12.    New  Jerusalem  to  come  down  from  heaven. 

Ether  13:3.  (Revelation  3:12;  21:2.) 

13.    Lengthening  of  daylight. 

Helaman  12:13-15;  3  Nephi  1:15,  19.   (Joshua  10:12-13; 
//  Kings  20:8-11;  Isaiah  38:7-8.) 

14.    The  Saviour's  sermon  to  the  Nephites  similar  to  His 
Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

3  Nephi  12  13,  14.  (Matthew  5,  6,  7.) 
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SLOW  DOWN  AND  GAIN 


SAM     HOUSTON —  "KEEP  LOW,  MEN!  HOLD  YOUR  FIRE!" 


Businessmen  from  across  the 
country  crowded  into  the  conven- 
tion room  to  hear  him.  The  speaker 
was  a  director  of  a  financial  insti- 
tution; yet  he  talked  little  of  fi- 
nance, and  his  listeners  were  not 
disappointed.  They  went  away  ex- 
cited with  his  words. 

He  was  soft-spoken,  fortyish  Vir- 
gil I.  Grissom,  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  United  States  Air  Force.  He 
spoke  on  travel  in  space.  In  1965 
he  became  the  world's  first  astro- 
naut to  maneuver  his  spacecraft 
while  orbiting. 

"You  can't  just  step  on  the  gas 
out  there,"  Gus  Grissom  said.  "In 
fact,  one  craft  gains  on  another  by 
slowing  down."  He  explained  that 
a  decrease  in  speed  brings  the  craft 
closer  to  the  earth.  The  orbit  is 
thus  shortened,  and  the  craft  gains 
by  "riding  closer  to  the  rail." 

Gus  Grissom  talked  of  space 
travel.  He  could  have  described 
how  to  get  ahead  on  earth,  too. 
Many  a  man  moves  out  front  by 
slowing  down  and  putting  better 
personal  control  on  his  course  in 
life,  even  as  Grissom  skilfully  ma- 
neuvered in  orbiting. 

A  good  example  is  the  man  for 
whom  Houston,  site  of  America's 
astronaut  training  center,  was 
named. 

Follow  Sam  Houston's1  trail, 
from  his  birth  in  Virginia,  across 
the  forest  paths  of  Tennessee,  over 
the  battlefields  of  untamed  Texas, 

(For  Course  18,  lessons  of  April  24,  May  15 
and  22,  "Serenity,"  "Prayer,"  "Self-regard"; 
for  Course  24,  lessons  of  May  29  and  July  3, 
"Faith  and  Intellectual  Maturity"  and  "Gos- 
pel Standards  in  Self-control";  for  Course  28, 
lesson  of  April  24,  "Faith  and  Works";  to 
support  Family  Home  Evening  lessons  9,  12, 
22;    and   of  general   interest.) 

1See  M.  K.  Wisehart,  Sam  Houston,  Ameri- 
can Giant;  Washington,  D.  C,  Robert  B.  Luce, 
Inc.,  1962.  Also,  George  Creel,  Sam  Houston, 
Colossus  in  Buckskin;  New  York,  N.Y.,  Cos- 
mopolitan Book  Corporation,   1928. 


into  the  governor's  chair  of  two 
states,  and  into  the  halls  of  both 
the  House  and  Senate  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  He  moved  ahead  all 
right.  Yet  he  appeared  to  be  in  no 
rush.  As  United  States  Senator 
from  Texas,  wearing  a  panther  skin 
vest,  he  often  whittled  on  pieces 
of  pine  during  the  debates.  But  he 
was  respected  for  his  solid  judg- 
ment and  admired  for  his  oratory, 
which  could  keep  an  audience  spell- 
bound for  three  hours.  In  Wash- 
ington, the  congressman  who 
occupied  the  hotel  room  below 
Senator  Houston's,  said  he  always 
knew  when  Houston  went  to  bed 
or  arose.  The  congressman  heard 
the  thump  when  big  Sam  knelt  to 
pray. 

Sam  Houston's  greatest  moment 
came  at  San  Jacinto,  Texas,  in 
1836.  It  had  been  raining  that 
April  night.  Now  it  was  dawn. 
The  little  Texas  army  was  on  its 
feet  and  restive.  This  would  likely 
be  the  big  day  of  battle  against  a 
formidable  Mexican  army  under 
General  Antonio  de  Santa  Anna, 
victor  at  the  Alamo. 

But  Sam  Houston,  commander 
of  the  Texas  forces,  did  not  stir 
from  his  sleep  until  the  sun  was 
shining  full  in  his  face.  He  was  in 
no  hurry.  At  noon  Commander 
Houston  held  a  council  of  war  with 
his  field  officers.  Most  of  them 
favored  a  defensive  battle.  Sam 
adjourned  the  council.  Houston 
counted  his  men  ready  for  battle: 
783.  The  enemy  numbered  1,360. 
He  ordered  his  men  to  attack.  But 
he  told  them  not  to  fire  until  after 
the  first  volley  from  the  enemy. 
It  took  at  least  a  minute  to  reload, 
and  he  wanted  his  men  to  be  at 
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close  range  when  they  opened  fire. 
The  Texans  moved  forward 
through  the  tall  grass  as  Houston 
chanted:  "Keep  low,  men!  Hold 
your  fire!" 

Now  riding  ahead  of  his  men, 
Houston  commanded  the  drummer 
and  fifer  to  play  loud.  Then  Sam 
roared;  "Forward!  Charge!  Re- 
member the  Alamo!" 

The  battle  raged.  Sam  caught  a 
copper  ball  just  above  the  ankle. 
He  fought  on,  with  a  boot  full  of 
blood  and  five  bullets  in  his  mount. 
His  little  army  won  a  smashing 
victory  and  independence  for 
Texas. 

It  rained  the  day  Sam  Houston's 
body  was  laid  away,  and  only  a 
plain  slab  with  his  name  and  date 
marked  his  grave  in  quiet  Hunts- 
ville,  in  east  central  Texas.  People 
seemed  in  no  hurry  to  honor  this 
unhurried  hero  among  men,  this 
tallest  Texan  of  them  all.  But  a 
generation  later  a  shaft  of  gray 
Texas  granite  25  feet  high  re- 
placed the  slab.  On  the  shaft 
were  carved  the  words  of  his  long- 
time friend,  Andrew  Jackson: 
"The  world  will  take  care  of  Hous- 
ton's fame."  Another  line  could 
have  been  added:  "He  gained  by 
slowing  down  and  carefully  and 
courageously  guiding  his  own 
course."  — Wendell  J.  Ashton. 
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